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OVERSIGHT OE THE VOCATIONAL EPUCATION 
* ACT, 1981 ^ . 

WEDNESDAY,. OCTOBER 14, 1981 

* ♦ 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Art^aKd Humanities*, 

Committee on'Labor and; Human Resources, 

Montpeliery Vt. 

The siibcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., at Vermont 
College, RJontpelier, Vt., Senator Robert T. StaCford (chairman of 
the subconroiittee) presiding. 

J^resent: Senator Stafford. ^ / * 

Opening Statement of Senator Stafford 

Senator Stafford. We would ask the members of the firstjpanel 
, if they would please take their seats. I 

I am going to call this meeting of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Arts and Humanities to order, One member of the pinel is 
not here yet, but in the interest of time and in view Of the fefit we 
have four^panels to get through by 1 o'clock, we are going to start 
now* 

. I think the subcommittee, as represented by your Senator, is de- 
lighted to be here in Indian summer. Whoever arranged this 
weather and the foliaj^^which could have lasted just a few more 
^ days, has cert^nly im^fesed us, and we areadelighted with it. 

We are required, due to the constraints of^me, to ask witnesses, 
and they have all been told this in advance, to confine their oral 
statements to 5 minutes. The full statements that have been pre- 
pared will be carried in the hearing record in full as if delivered. 

Today the Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities 
begins a #eries of hearings to be held nationwide on vocational edu- 
cation. White Congress need not actually renew the Vocational 
Education Act until fiscal year 1984, it is appropriate %o review the 
operation of that law in advance of any possible legislative 
revisions. 

Our purposes in initiating these liearings here in Vermont are 
varied, but each reason is important. And, certainly, our purposes 
represent more than just tne need to conduct periodic oversight of 
Federal programs. 

Given the general concern about the state of our economy, the 
productivity of the American Worker, the preparedness of our na- 
tional defense industries, and the rate of youth employment, in- 
creasing attention is being focused on improved vocational educa- 
tion as a cohiponent of America's revltalization. 

(1) 
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Vocational education has a long history of accomplishment. 
Indeed, it is one of the oldest forms of Federal aid to education, 
^dating from the Smith-Hughes Att of 1917. 

In this, our first field hearing in Vermont, my first as chairman, 
of the Education Subcommittee, I am aware not only of the impor- 
tance of vocational education to Vermonters, but of Vefmont s 
active achievements in education generally. Therefore, I regard it 
as a privilege to be able to defend in Congress Federal aid to 
education. , 

And, while I support the President s goal of balancing the Feder- 
al budget by fiscal ^ear 1984, I disagree with attempts to accom- 
plish this at the expense of unduly damaging, the education of our 
young people. A well-trained, well-educated population is too im- 
portant to the security and growth of our Nation to be forgotten by 
the Federal Government. 

In the current budgetary environment, fispal constraints and the 
administration's educational philosophy, have necessitated a re- 
evaluation of all educational programs, including vocational educa- 
tion. Disturbingly, the evolving discussions in Washington over vo- 
cational education promise significant revisions which may not ad- 
vance Federal participation in the education of our people for 
employment. 

Rather ttan wait.for changes to be suggested by opponents o*f vo- 
cational education, we must face up to the facts and suggest con- 
structive, as/opposed to destructive, changes in the Federal Voca- 
tional Eduodfion Act. 

We hav/ begun this effort in^ Vermont because, as a rural, North- 
eastern State, Vermont is confronted \^ith the problem of training 
a work force that is talented enough to help retain existing busi- 
nesses and industry and attract new growth to our economy. 

While* Vermont shares similar handicaps with other Northeast- 
ern, Frost Belt States, it enjoys a significant advantage. The work 
ethic and ingenuity of its work force. Vocational education can be 
one factor in helping Vermont to modernize that work force to 
achieve its development goals.. 

Today we will hear from a variety of Vermonters. First, repre- 
sentatives of business and industry will offer their assessment of 
the labor ^rce and the level and preparation of yoUng pegple now 
entering it. Afterward, a series of educators representing the spec- 
trum of vocational education will offer their views. 

I have asked each witness, as I said, to keep in mind' the chal- 
lenge confronting vocational education and to help our subcommit- 
tee identify those areas where the Federal Government can make- 
positive and productive contributions to State and local programs, 
and I have asked them to do it in the impossible task of 5 miitttl^*^ 

At the same time, I ask each of them to keep in mind these so- 
bering facts. 

In 1966, the Federal Government contribated 29 percent or 
almost one third of all the moneys spent on vocational education in 
the United States. By 1973, the percentage dropped to 16 percent, 
yet, the $565 million spent then would amount to over $1 billion 
today. In 1979, the percentage of the Federal conti;ibution' had 
fallen to 8.5 percent, and today, the President is recommendirlg 



only $549 million in Federal assistance, significantly beldw the 
fiscal year 1980 appropriation of $784 million. 
■ G i v en the reduced proportion of Federal assistance, and ihe pros- 
pects for future education, we are faced with certain significant* 
choices. ^ > 

first, should we retain the varietV oT purposes the Federal dollar 
is supposed to achieve? Or should the current law be revised to 
specify a limited number of areas where the Federal dollar can 
make the most needed and enduring contribution? 

And, just as importantly, should the Vocational Education Act 
become a block grant embodying few national goals? 

The answers to these questions. will not be easy, nevertheless, the 
questions must be asked. I am confident that the subcommittee has 
come to the right place to begin its investigation. 

The first panel consists of Mr. Elbert Moulton, executive* direc- 
tor, Brattleboro Development Credit Corp.; Mr. Thomas Graham, 
vice president, Hayward Tyler Pumji, Burlington, Vt., and Robert 
LaBonte, director of industry-community relations, Fejlows Corp., 
Springfield, Vt. ^ ' 

We would like to begin at this point, and I am going in the order 
the panelists are listed on me list. I think, Al, ybu have a date that 
req^res you to leave fairly fearly, so we will hear you first. — 

STATEMENTS OF ELBERt\iOULTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
BRATTLEBORO DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORP.. THOfffAS 
GRAHAM, VICE PRESIDEI>JT. HAYWARD TYLER PUMP. BURLING- 

* TON. VT.; AND ROBERT LaBONTE, DIRECTOR *0F INDUSTRY- 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS, FELLOWS CORP., SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
A PANEL 

Mr. Moulton. Thank you. 
"^hank you very much. Senator, for the opportunity to be^here 
this morning and give my personal thoughts on this question of vo- 
cational education. ^ 

It has been my good fortune to have spent most of the last 25 
years of my life in promoting the economic development of Ver- 
mont, both as a department head at the State level an^ a develop- 
ment executive at the grassroots level. 

One of the industry's priority concerns today is finding people to 
meet their manpower needs, people with the right skills, and right 
attitude, and people who have pride in their performance and 
productivity. 

In Vermont, our success in being able to create bptter jobs for 
our people either through the expansion of existing industry or the 
attmction oF new industry, depends heavily on our ability to pro- 
vide) our people with the skills they need to meet the demands of 
tomoVrow s industry. 

Our State's^industrial base is in the midst of dramatic change. In 
my town of Brattleboro, only 1 of 15 major industrial employers 
that served that community after World War II is still operating, 
and we expect to see even more rapid technological change in the 
next 30 years. 

I give you this background because I sincerely believe if our Ver- 
mont people* are to be beneficiaries of these changes, if the next ' 



u generation of Vermonters are to get a bigger piece of the economic 
pie than their mothers and fathers did, then the key to achieving 
that opportunity will be the preparation they receive for entering 
the world of work from our school system, from our homes and - 
' from society. 

And one of the major factors in that preparation will be our area, 
vocational schools. We arefortunate that, thanks to the Federal 
and State Govennment^Twehave 16 area vocational schools in Ver- 
mont, but a buildingns only ^building, and the secret is how we 
' put these facilities^ t^iWork'in thje nexl 10 years to help our people. 

I believe the vocational schoOl^erog^ams have two primary mis- 
sions, and I am going tix approach' it that way: As I look at the in- 
vestment that has been \jiade in the facilities, the first mission is 
for the high school student to help prepare him or her for the 
world of work, and this was basically what, the vocational educa- 
tion program w^as designed to do. 

But, and I want to stress, perhaps I see it more clearly from the ^ 
economic development point of view, but a mpst important second ' ^ 
responsibility tor our Vocational school system takes,place at night 
after the normal school day is ended. ' * 

II is after school hours, afternoons, nights, or mornings that. we 
*must put these facilitfes to work to heljp our adult population, espe- 
cially the young adults who graduated from high school during 
those turbulent, twisted days of the late 1960's and early 1970's, to 
help them upgra^^e their skills to meet the technical demands of 
industry tomorro>v. > ' - 

They are underemployed adults who have the intelligence to per- 
form more skilled jobs, they .have the desire, but they cannot break 
out of their quicksand because they cannot afford higher education, 
and they do not have the entry level skills to get inside the fac- ^ 
tories to train for higher paying jobs. ' ' " 

I will talk more about this in a minute, -but now let me get back 
to the secondary school level and whBt the- average industrial em- 
ployers expect from high school graduates who are coming out of 
our vocational programs. ' , ^ 

First of all, the average employer does not expect the vocational 
school to produce a skilled employee ready to operate a machine on 
the assembly yiine. This is very important. Industrialists do not 
expect our high schools to train workers for them, but they do 
expect, or perhaps it is better to say, they hope the school system 
can produce young people that are ready to be trained. 

What do I mean by '^ready to be trained"? 

I mean young people who come out of schools with the basics of a 
sound education, with some understandingNrf the world of work 
who realize the responsibilities of the work force, and who have 
been introduced to some of the basics of today's technical world 

Let me give you some specifics: The ioudest complaint I hear 
from industrial perso^ne} managers and from shop foremen is, **A11 
I ask of the school system is that we get young peopje with the 
basic knowledge of how to read, write, do basic math, and spell. 

It 'comes right down to three R's. We have machine tool jobs 
going begging in som'e small towns because young people cannot 
pass the basic math test required to qualify for the training It is a 
tragic dilemma. ~ 

ERLC 
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^4 And going along with these basics is the understanding of 
'coming to work on time, pf teamwork in the workplace is as impor- 
tant as teamwork on the football field, of understanding our free 
enterprise system, and the need for the employers to make a profit 
to stay in business. 

I cannot place enough stress on these fundamentals, arid espe- 
cially the basics of spelling, reading, and arithmetic. 

One of my four children decided during his high school days of - 
the early 1970's not to go to college, but to take the vocational edu- 
cation courses. And he was proud, and we were proud of him when 
his class in the building trades finished a new house, and he had 
acquired the basic carpentry skills. _ 
* • ' But I never felt more sorry for one of my children, or had a 
stronger feeling that I had let him ^own, when one day I came 
home and found him at the kitchen table, trying to write a letter 
to his girlfriend, and it was taking him hours, because, he had to 
keep referring to the dictionary to learn how to spell the words. 

If we have any hope that our young people coming out of high 
schools in the, next 10 years will be ready to grasp the opportuni- 
ties available" in tomorrow's more technical^ world, they have to be 
well prepared in the basics of communications, of mathematics, 
and of citizenship responsibility to do the job.right. , \ 

I do not mean to say that giving young people some "hands on" 
experience at performing job tasks on equipment similar to what 
they will find when they apply for a job at an industry in their 
community is not important. I know it is, but in order pf priority 
from employers I know the edu9ational basics still cohie first 

I also realize that situations can be different in different commu- 
nities, but there is one other point that I also want to stress. Gov- 
ernments financing vocational schools must insist that there be 
better comijiunications^ between educators training the students 
and^busirieek' people who will eventually be hiring them. 

The communication between the two groups is not good, and 
blame business people as 'much as the educators. Administrators of 
these vocational education programs must be certain that commu . 
nity advisory committees work. And they must insist that these ad- 
visory committees, are well balanced between small business people 
and the large employers, so that all sides are heard from. 

Let m^ close by expressing some thoughts that I feel very strong- 
ly about concerning the responsibilities of using the investments 
we have made in these vocational centers to retrain, upgrade; and 
give new skills to adults at night or other times when the second- 
ary schools are not using the facilities. 

You have asked me to identify the most effective contribution 
that the Federal Government could make to local vocational 
programs. 

I tell you, Senator, that the most effective tool our State of Ver- 
mont has to4a> in economic development is a State-funded training 
program conducted through our vocatio[^al schools that allows ex- 
. isting industry to upgrade the skill level of their employees, and 
allows the Stata/to train people with the skills needetJ^JasL new 
industry.^ \ v ^ . 

I believe the n^lected group in our economic society today is not 
the unemployed, ^e do have programs to help them, but the forgot- 
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ten group is the underemplo>ed, the young marrieds, where both 
husband and wu/e work, both bometimes moonlight on^t^o joBs-bb-" 
cause they do not want welfare, do not want handouts, btrt-svajit to 
pay their own way. 

They have the basic ability to learn more technical skills and 
therefore accept a higher paying job, but they are so busy meeting 
their aa>-to-day responsibilities that they cannot take time off to 
learn. ^. ^ . • 

During the last 2 years we have given them a chance to profe. 
they want to learn and it is working. We have started night school 
classes in. many of our communities to teach people the entiry. level 
skills they need to accept jobs in our major machine tool industries. 

To take this course, you must be jyepared to go to night classes 
for 4 night§ a week for 19 weeks. There is pay. You keep work- 
ing on your old job while you are learning the skills to qualify you 
for a better job in the future. There is no promise that you will be 
hired. But we do promise the jobs are available to the people who 
show their desire, through attendance in classes, performance in 
training, and their overall attitude towdrJ the programs. 

It vyould do your heart good to see what. has happened ^enings 
at our VQpational centers. More than 500 people applied Tor the 
first class of 40 in machine skills training, and as we upgrade the 
underemployed to new jobs, it means more jobs available to the un- 
employed. The pro^m is that we have more, people wanting this 
training than we have programs to train them. We need financial 
help to administer the program, and/ also to provid e the piodern 
machinery needed* to help our people lejarn the skills that the 
growth type, industrial jobs of the future will require. 

I urg^? you to give this consideration as you rewrite the vocation- 
al education plans for the future. The Federal Government has 
made a major investment in our vocational education schools. It is 
too much of an investment to let them be idle for two-thirds of the 
day, when there are so niany people out there who need help. 

This is a two-pronged program— the first is aimed to help the" 
high school student prepare for the world of work in his or her 
future>iwid the second is to make available opportunities for adults 
to upgrade t\}e\r skills which will help them upgrade th^y pay 
checks and better meet their family" responsibilities. 

Let me close with this thought. The United States has always 
been a country of rising expectations. We expect our children to 
have a better shot than we did, and our fathers feit the sarne way a 
generation ago. 

In the .rural States of northern New England a generation ago it 
was, necessary for young men and women to leave the small towns 
and head for^e bright lights of the cities to, find these better op- 
portunities, otlt now the lights of the cities are not as bright. In- 
dustry has found that small towns of rural America are good pla^ 
to do business, if you can find trainable people who can learn sku^ 
needed in the high-tech industries i)f today. We have the people. 
Our responsibility is to make sure they get the training. , 

Thank you. " . 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very, much, Mr. Moalton, for ^a 
very good statement to this subcommittee. We appreciate it and 
the time arvd thought you'^put in in preparing those views. * i 
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The next panelist will be Mr. Thomas <Jraham, vice president, 
Hayward Tyler Pump Co., Burlington, Vt. We are grateful for you 
being here, Mr. Graham. 

Mr. Graham. Tha^k you. Senator Stafford. 

First, I must qualify my appearance here to some extent, saying 
that as a result of my background with Hayward Tyler, and recent 
activities on the various advisory councils on vocational education, 
my primary interests have been with vocational education as re- 
lated to the machining industry. In this ^rea I think I can say with 
some authority thfit the^ vocational centers are not adeq^uately 
meeting the needs of^industry. 

Some of the reasons for the above situation are: 
• First, vocational programs as a general rule do not attract Very . 
many of the good average, to better level students; 

Second, guidance people tend to either directly or more subtly 
steer such students away from vocational programs; 

Third, there is a general lack of knowledge and understanding as 
to the many and varied career paths that are available within in- 
dustry, particularly the machine trades and other technological 
fields, such as electronics and the application of microprocessor and 
computer based devices; and 

Fourth, lack of emphasis and requisites for including a solid 
basic education in math subjects and science courses, such^as phys- 
ics and chemistry. 

Perhaps-I will have the opportunity to elaborate on some of the 
above comments, but for now there are a number of other areas ^ 
which I would like to cover. 

I have briefly reviewed the^ssue brief No. IB8100.7, accompanying 
the mailing regarding this hearing. TJhere are p couple of things 
which attracted my attention on which I would like to comment. 

First, there seems to be a large number of hearings, advisorv 
councils, review boafds, et cetera, which do not seem to accomplish 
very much. \ ■ . 

Second, I would disagree with the reduction in funding for voca 
tional education, since in a world growing more complex and tech 
nically oriented, I would think it obvious that students must 
become acquainted with the important technologies at the earliest 
possible stages. ^ 

•.Third, I notice there is some suggestion that vocational education 
might even be considered as undesirable. In view of, .my above 
statement, T naturally totally disagree with this. I cannot see how 
any thinking person could m^ke such a recommendation, or even 
consider it. 

Fourth, there seems to be a considerable emphasis on vocational 
education being the vehicle to take care of various speaial groups' 
needs. I think this is overemphasized, and tends to degrade the 
\^hole program. 

Underlying the philosophy which has led me to comment aS 
above, perhaps resulting from my long term interest in vocaliqnal 
education, is the feehng thaf the Nation's competitive strength^te!| 
in its advanced education system and l^rge population of basically 
literate people. Of course, that is a self-evident observation, what is 
perhaps not so obvious is to realize that if one looks at the various 
developing countries arouod the world and their large supplies of 
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relati\£el> poorly edticated, but readily "availably labor, one should 
conclude that we must use this advantage in the best possible wajql 
and emphasize education, skill, and the application of technology ^ 
in the less lAor-int^sive fields. There is no way that we are going 
to compete in manufacturing using the same old methods and ma- 
chinery that we have employed for years. 

. There hds been much talk of the cdming of robots. 'Hiere is a* lot 
of discussion as to hoW many people jJ^e might, displace in indus- 
try. It is far from decided, but I thpIP'that given that the labor 
force was well educate'd, there will be many opportunities fot- the 
people so displaced to get into* other areas in a growing economy. If 
they are not well educated, ihen we will have a problem. 

We njust educate all our people to be able to take advantage of 
technolog>\ Training in various-^f the more traditional skills, such 
as needed by the service .industries, will continue to be needed, but 
I think we need to recognize what should be the changing face of 
American industry-and its requirements. 

Perhaps taking a cue from various consumer industries and ad- 
'vertising types, we should do a little repackaging. After all, the 
term "vocational education ' has been with us for quite a while, 
and we must agree does not really stir up much enthusiasm in 
either students or teachers'. 

1 would think something along the lines of "technology special- 
ization" would be rather more appropriate, with perhaps a subdivi- 
sion referred to as 'skills training'' fo;r some of the more tradition-, 
al areas,^and> ''application of technology*' b^ing the titl^e given to 
the more* complex areas of study. 

L am chairman of the Vermont Precision Skills Institute. It is an 
organization created to foster participation of the private sector in 
trtiinitig. I totally agree with Al Moulton th^t there is not close ^ 
enough coordination between the two groups-|-Government/indus- ' 
try— and aa^ of- the main objectives of Venqw* Precision Skills In- 
stitute is to try and improve that situation. 

In this cap^citj£rd)airman of this organization, I have been con- 
frontrng industry s^^el^xctance to invest cash now in training which 
may not pay off for several years. This is another example of short- 
term go^M^acrificing thos^ needed in the long*run. rerhaps the 
Federal Go/fernjment might ^dow something in this area through tax 
incentiveSr or credits organized to help promote more on-the-job 
training and postsecondary training. 

I note tRat Senator Stafford's covering letter received with the 
. data for this hearing asked me what are the most effective contri- 
butions the Federal Government could make. That is a difficult 
question. Obviously, rpore money would be useful. None of the pro- 
grams currently existing are exactly suffering from an overabun- 
dance of funds. I think that what is more important woulH be a 
more effective* steering and influence in program structure and , 
make up. " f 

The Senator also eipks how the students "fit into our employment 
plans**? I must say that right now. they do not, to any major extent, 
the general quality is not good enough. While there are several ex- 
ceptions to this, and we happen to employ a number of them, I 
think this is true as an overalF statement. The programs are not 
attracting good enough students and are not giving the good ones 
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an adequate background in general studies^ This is particul^arly 
true in my ar^as of interest, i)ut probably less so in some of the less 
complex skill areas. ^ • * * . 

Thank you. * 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Graham, for your 
very helpful statement. ' 

The last speaker on this panel will be Robert LaBonte, director 
of industry-community relations. Fellows Corp. in Springfield 

Mr. La'Bont^ ■ ' * 

' Mr. LaBonte. Senator Stafford, it is terrible to be third on this 
panel and have to- repeat what Tom and Al have said in a different 
way, and I agree with Tom, we have not gotten together on this. 

Senator Stafford. We will consider it to be the emphasis of a 
good series of points.' 

Mr.^LABoNTE. I am pleased to have an opportmiity to state my 
views^ and hopefuHy, a representative view of radustry .for the 
needs for vocational education in the 1980 *s. 

In 1963 VEA made some major changes in the philosophy of and 
objectives of vocational education. Amendments in 1968 and in 
1976 were certainly, constructive. The construction and equipping 
of vocational centers was a major step in the direction of providing 
adequate faQ^jties for such training. 

In the estimation of this witness, the major change in the direc- 
tion^f vocational education was provided for in the 1963 act. It was 
at this point that educators-, industry, and Government recognized 
a need to remove the constraints placed on a student who elected a 
career in the traditional trade oriented programs which limited an 
individual in his or her ability te change direction in career goals 
It did this by allowing a broader educational foundation for voca- 
tional programs. 

Although this flexibility was available, I believe that 'it was not 
and has not yet been fully implemented. I believe too many young 
peopje continue to be **lock-stepped** into programs with little con- 
sideration being given to the postsecondary education needs, con- 
tinuing education needs, and changing opportunities or interest of 
vocationally orient&d students. 

Although the upgrading of facilities, use of advisory councils and 

Planning requirements that were implemented in the last 20 years 
as continued to provide for an education to enter a trade or serv- 
ice, I personally doubt that much attention has been given to the 
changing technology, except where it affected immedfate job place- 
ment. * ..^ " , 1 

The above is not intended to be a condemnation of what has hap- 
pened. In fact, because of a stronger vocational emphasis, we in in- 
dustry have experienced some very good inputs Crom our vocational 
educators. • • 

My concern, however, is direction for vocational education in the 
1980 sjmd beyond. I aift concerned that career planning for individ- 
uals/ui the futyre will be more in the nature of dealing with 
change and preparation for change. • 

^ Traditionally, one C9UI4 prepare himself for a job career and 
expect their basic education to support that career. In the 1980 s 
and beyond, I see most vocational careers being suoiect to multiple 
options. In our industry alone, for example, the machine tool indus- 
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try, I expect to see the entering trainee change jobs at 4iast five or 
six times during his or her career. I see ''hands on" joBSChanging 
into the direction of robots, or other automated handfing proce- 
dures I see skill being replaced by microprocessors anu their im- 
plied ability to translate data input into a finished product. I see 
diagnostics being built into machine tools, diagnostics which tell a 
man to simply replace a printed circuit, or to make a minor adjust- 
ment, or to completely program a tool for an end product. 

One migl^ ask, will we still need the tradesman to build the 
original machine, to make its parts, to assemble and troubleshoot 
the finished product? I certainly believe we will, but that individu- 
al will experience change "in the 1980's from using his skills to that 
of programing the robots, using automated new machine tools, 
using sensor-type gaging and measuring equipment, and so forth, 
to build the end product. 

At present, I beKeve it safe to say that industry is presently 
spending more money on education of its employees than ever in 
its history Ti\e thrust is in the direction of continuing education. 
In order to provide a continuing education, I believe we must start 
with a gctod foundation. 

My recommendations for vocational education (maybe it should ^ 
havfe a new name- in the future) are as follows: 

One, there is and will continue to be a need for training. I be- 
lieve our direction has a good start, but I believe our schools will 
need support in acquiring and maintaining today's tools. I believe 
training needs to change- from vocational to a broader base aca- 
demically. 

Two, I believe mych more emphasis must be placed on educators 
to stay current with manufacturing technology and anf 
C change in that technology. 

Three, I believe a new emphasis must be placed on sclfSol adrnm- 
^ ist^tors and guidance counselors to recognize vocational education 
as-TTie area of opportunity for a larger segment of the studenf pop- 
ulation- It cannot be an alternative to a strong academic education, 
it must be part of the strong academic curriculum. — 

A prime concern is that, administrators and guidance counselors 
must receive a strong industrial orientation' and experiences in 
order that they can appreciate the opportunities available to young 
men and women in the ever changing industries if they are to do 
an adequate job in structuring curriculum and guiding young men 
and women. '\ 

Too niany administrators and guidance counselors are too profes- 
sionallyWieJited to recognize that the same growth opportunities 
can be avail^e to vocationally oriented students if a base can be . 
provided for oSbtinuing education. , 
_ ^ Four, I would encourage the restructupng of advisory councils to 
include the professionals, both academic— administrators and coun- 
^ selors— and industrial management, for example, engineers and 
other professional staff. 

Fiye, I would insist that vocational students prepare themselves, 
not only to meet the entrance recjuirements of a trade, but to be 
prepared for continuing education which will be a foundation for 
job change and for promotional opportunity. 
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Six, there is no doubt in my mind .but that F^d^ral funding will 
remain the "carrot" for State and local funding for vocational eatr- 
cation. I propose that such funding allow for experimentation, 
under the guidelines of local advisory groups, and that such local 
advisory groups be made up from representatives capable of antici 
pating change. — *" ' 

My conclusion is that although S;tiis paper is oriented around ex- 
perience in the machine tool industry, for example, machinist and 
related trainipig, I do not believe it to be limited to such. I believe 
that similar vocational careers, such as the printing trades, auto- 
motive, the building trades, nursing and health care, food trades, 
and business and office practices^ and so on are affected- 
Thank you. ^- ' . , 
Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. LaBonte. 
The Chairman has heard it said that robots in industry do dis- 
place jobs at the point where the robot is used, but that they also 
create jobs in the sense that jobs are needed to keep the robots in 
repair and running. Is there any. truth In that^observation? 

'Mr. LaBonte. I think there are extremes. If you will remember 
when the original computer came on line, aijd we in industry 
adopted the application of th^ computer, we had promises of reduc- 
ing our work force in areas such as production control, time study, 
payroll, and we sure got the information a lot faster, but we were * 
employing about twice as many people in different sciences. 

I do not see the robot as replacing people, as such. I see it creat- 
ing more jobs. * . ^ 
Senator Stafford. Thank yovi. , - ^ 
Is" there any disagreement on the panel? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No, I would just like to reinforce that somebody's , 
got to make the robot. It is a very healthy business, in itself 
Senator Stafford. Right. . 

Let me ask the panel what interaction is there between employ- 
ers and the vocational community to develop mutual goals and pro- 
grams to achieve those goals? 

Any of you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Graham. I could commerft on the Burlington area. There is 
quite a strong local advisory group of which I was partjof last year. 
It has been going on effectively for some number d&y^ars, and I 
think that there is a good tradeoff of information. ^ 

I would have to question whether anything much occurs with it 
sometimes, though. I think there are restraints on the educating 
people perhaps that do not let them do what they had always 
wanted, but this structure is there, and there is goodwill 9n both 
sides to cooperate, and the attempts are being made.* * 

Mr. MouLTON. Senator, I have been to some areas of Vermont 
where the employers admitted they had neVer been to the school, 
and I can see it happening in Brattleboro where those areas of the 
vocational system are^ really serving the needs of business. The 
businesses are those areas where they have the strongest advisory 
councils and the best communication,, but I think that must be" 
strengthened, and it must be a responsibility of the State to insist 
that those things work. People must work if we are to get our 
money out of this system. 
O 
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Mr. LaBonte. I see a very strong need, as I indicated, for more 
input which I think will create a better education of administrators 
and counselors to participate in this kind of council. What the need 
of industry is, I think too often those people have looked at voca- 
tional education, and it is a general overall statement, it certainly 
is not true everywhere, but the majority of them look at vocational 
education as an alternative of the academic education, and I 
cannot buy that. ^ 

Mr. MoULTON. It cannot be a visit every 5 years. It has to be the 
business of the school boards, and all those people must work to- 
gether on that. 

Senator Stafford, Thank you, gentlemen. 

Let me ask you this. Do you believe the State vocationed educa- 
tion advisory council promotes communication between business 
people'and educators? . ^ 

Mr. Graham. Having served on that recently, I think I can say 
something. I do not know that that is intended to be its chief pur- 
pose, and it does help', but it is not ongoing. A visit does not happen"^ 
regularly enough to be really effective, and the only visit may be 
one school a year, and then it cannot be effective on just Jhat one 
shot a year sojt of basis. 

The educators that I did talk to when I participated, we had 
some ver> interesting conversations, and I think some good came 
out of it, but it is just not on a regular enough basis, and I must 
say I met a lot of good people in the vocational field, and I sort of 
condemned tKem a bit, but there are a lot of people oujt there 
trying to do a good job. 

Mr. LaBonte. I believe that the council is on the traditional goal 
of vocational education, rather than as an educational endeavor to 
point out what is coming dow^ the fuke 4, 5, 10 years from now, 
and gating pr;epared to plan for that, and implement. 
% Senator STAFFORD.Thank you. 

Al, do you agree with that? 

Mr. MoULTON. I agree with both points, but especially Bob's 
' point, I think, is- well said. 

Senator Stafford. We seldom have a panel in Washington in 
such agreement. 

Mr. MoULTON. Maybe not everyone in the room agrees with it. 

Senator Stafford. The last question I would ask the panel to ad- 
dress is this. 'Man> vocational educators have told me that they 
need new equipment to bring their training programs up to date 
with modern needs. The question is. Are businesses and industry 
willing to assist in equipment sharing and loans of equipment to 
overcome this need? 

Mr. LaBonte. I think n^any industries are doing this today. If I 
may take a- pot shot at our vocational educators, not per se, but the' 
people that provide the funds for them, in the 1970*s, with the 
building and equipping of new schools, a lot of modern equipment 
came on stream. Unfortunately, much of that was never even 
funded so much as to maintain it, nevertheless update4t 

I think, as I indicated, that we will still need a "carrot** from the 
Government in the form of— some form of subsidy to vocational 
education. I cannot speak for industry in total, but my experience 
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has indicated that a great deal of industry, if for no other reason of 
survival, is presently funding an awful lot of that. 

Mr. M0UI.TON. I think that is true, i think there has got to be a 
better marriage, and we have got to— we cannot buy memory type- 
writers as they are going out of phase, and "expect our people to 
keep pace with 'the computer world. I think that we have to look 
ahead and see where we are going, but there has got to be a better 
marriage and this has got to start with the communication that 
Bob talked about. I think industry is willing to pay its part of the 
way, and it can be a good private/public match if we communicate 
tocreth er. 

Mr. Graham. I have— this may be sacrilegions, but I have been 
heard to say that I do not agree with your britial statement that 
the biggest handicap is lacl£ of modern equijAnent. I think the big- 
gest handicap is the lack of modern approach'^which does not neces- 
sarily mean the same thing. The modern equipment would not 
hurt, and I think in many areas they just lack mone^ to maintain 
what they have got, let alone buy new stuff. 

I do not think you will find many companies willing to give a 
good productive, modern piece of machinery, but the cheapest 
modern CNC machine you can buy is a Bridgeport Milling Ma- 
chine for probably $40,000, and i do not think anybody is going to 
give that up too readily,- and it also emphasizes how-expensive it 
might be for the school to purchase it. , . j 

Technology is moving too fast. You ni^y have a machine around 
that is 5>years old, but you would not want to give them that. That 
would just show them spmething^that is not the way it is anymore 

Mr. LaBonte. We buy from probably the second oldest coopera- 
' tive course in the country, and what we look for is State training 
from the vocational school, and particular in industry, giving a cei*- 
tificatOT-giving young people an opportunity for hands on the most 
modern equipment we can afford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you v^ry much, gentlemen. 

I would like to point out to Mr. Graham that in my first phrase 
in that last question Twas quoting the statements of some vocation- 
al educators. It was not my personal viewpoint 

Mr. Graham. I realize that. 

Senator Stafford. All right, gentlemen. 1 , ,r r.u 

I do thank you very much indeed for, being here on behalf ot the 
subcommittee. I know that my partner on the subcommittee, the 
ranking minority, Claiborne Pell, will be reading your testimony, 
although he cannot be here with us today. For him and the whole 
subcommittee, I am very grateful for you for taking the time and 
trouble to help us with the beginning of our study of vocational 
education and what, with your help and the other panelists here in. 
the room, we can do to improve the program for the sake of this 
Nation in the future. 

Thank you very much. . . 

The next^anel will be" a panel representing State government. 
The committlfc would invite Lloyd Kelley, Arthur Ericson, and Dr 
James Todd to come forward and assume the witness table. 

Since it is unusual, the Chair will note that we finished the tirst 
panel 15 minutes ahead of the time allotted. That has never hap- 
pened to us in Washington at any hearing I have ever presided on 

O 
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This panel, again, the Chair would like to recognize in the order 
in which they appear on our panel list, which would mean, first, 
Mr Lloyd A. Kelley, Jr., commissioner, Vermont Department of 
Education. 

Mr. Kelley? 

STATEMENTS OF LLOYD A. KELLEY, JR., COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; ARTHUR 
W. ERICSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIOl^ AND JAMES P 
^ TODD, PRESIDENT, VERMONT TECHNICAL COLLEGE, RAN- 

DOLPH Center, vt., a panel v ' 

Mr. Kelley. Good morning, Sen.ator Stafford? 
Senator Stafford. 0ood morning. 

Mr. Kelley. I was most pleased to be asked to testify today in 
support of reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act, for I 
am firmly committed to the premise that vocational education is 
not Only an important part of our educational system, but a critical 
part It is my sincere hope that these hearings will demonstrate to ^ 
the Congress the need for continued and expanded vocational edu- 
cation progranis which will effectively serve our various popula- 
tions, which will contribute to a healthy economy, and which will/ 
take into consideration the changes and advances in technology 
which are likely fo occur in the future. Vocational education can 
no longer afford the luxury of being only reactive, it must become 
proactive, as well, if it is to survive. 

I will address, this morning, the issue of vocational education for 
adults, and will be followed by Ar0aur Ericson, director of the de- 
partment of education's division or vqc^onal-techriical education, 
who will talk about secondary leve^vocational education, and then 
by Jim Todd, president of Vermont Technical College, wha will 
speak to the issue of postsecondary vocational education. 

Any discussion of adult vocational education must begin with a 
definition of terms. For our purposes today, we ai;e talking about 
.both training and retraining, about skills acquisition, and about 
skills updating We are noting the importance of improved employ- 
ability as well as the^ significance o£ training adults for specific em- . 
ployment per se. By employability we mean the obtainment of 
transferrable skills, as well as enhanced self-esteen and increased 
understanding of how to get and keep a job, resume preparation, 
job interviewing techniques, interpersonal relations, et cetera. 
/ To be useful, our discuRsion must also include some comments . 
about the current situation in the area ^f adult vocational educa- 
tion, and some remarks regarding possible future directions. 

First of all, the currentfppoblem which those of us in small rural 
States face revojj^ed around the adult set-aside formula. There is 
certainly much to be said for the Federal Government insuring a 
certain level of service to targeted groups. However, States like 
Vermont which can demonstrate already higher than normal serv- 
ice to special populations should be given flexibility in structuring 
State and local programs which will be more responsive to actual 
need Legislation should be designed to allow and encourage the 
States to devise and support new approaches to the delivery of 
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adult vocational education, and permitting this kind of flexibility is 
one way of achieving innovation. 

We are working, in Vermont, toward a regional delivery system 
which would provide^for adults, access to both a care of basic and 
vocational skills coupes which are needed across a w^ole array of 
trades and industries. As well, specific skills course! taking the 
form of structured training clusters would be provided in response 
to identified regional need. As we move toward an open entry-exit 
system for adults, more opportunity would present itself to permit 
enrollment in day courses by older students, and in evening 
courses by secondary school students, thus creating the healthy sit- 
uation of age integrated learning. 

Another approach to adult vocational education could be to de- 
velop and package vocational materials, train instructional person- 
nel in their use, and have these individuals then move out into the 
immunity to deliver programs which might otherwise be inacces- 
sible to certain potential users. Again, flexibility in program design 
would allow us to reach those who are now not being served. 

As an aside, in Vermont we have used an outreach approach in 
teaching b^sic skills in literacy to many of our Vermonters. It is 
my feeling that the basic skills essential to the various vocations 
and trades can be taught in similar kinds of ways, and we have 
this year, for the first time, built a linkage between our adult basic 
literacy program and our adult vocational education program, and 
are experimenting with doing these kinds of things, and we feel it 
holds a great deal of promise." 

We must also look to the role that vocational education can play 
in the private sector in responsjg to the need for training that espe- 
cially smaller companies, up to 50. employees, require for their per- 
sonnel, f he availability of such training can often n^ake the differ- 
ence between whether a company decides to locate within a State 
or not, and providing it can mean a significant improvement in the 
State's econoFfiy\ In a small, poor, rural State, it is logical to look 
for such trainmg programs to be at least partially subsidized by the 
Federal Governipent, and we are hopeful that such a direction will 
be followed with reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. 

Most of the jobs in Vermont are, indeed, provided by these small- 
er companies, gind the smaller companies are less able to provide 
for the updating of skills trailing for their employees. 

In summation, adult voc^t^nal education must be linked to the 
economic development efforts in a State, must interface with! other 
existing manpower programs to get maximum mileage for the 
dollar, must be flexible enough so that they are responsive to local 
need, and must be broad enough to encompass the changing state 
^of the art. \ 

Thank you very much. Senator. 

[The prepared statement ofMr. Kelley follows:] 
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statement Of 

Lloyd A, Kelley/ Jr. 
Comnissioner of Education 
Vermont Department of Education 



I was most pleased to be asked to testify today in support of reauthorization , 
of the Vocational Education Act /for I am firmly contnitted to the premise that 
vocational education Is not only an important part of our educational system, but 
a critical part. It is iny sincere hope that these bearings will demonstrate to the 
Congress the need for continued and expanded vocational educatioa progracis which 
will effectively serve our various populations, which will contribute to a healthy 
econory. arid which will take into consideration the changes and advances in tech- 
nology which are likely to occur in the future. Vocational education can no longer 
afford the luxury of being only reactive, it must become proactive, as well, if if 
is to survive. * • 

I will address, this Rx>rning, the issue of vocational education for adults^, 
and will be followed by Arthur Ericson, Director of the Department of Education's 
Division of Vocational -Technical Education who will talk about secondary level voca- 
tional education, and then by Jim Todd. President of Veriribnt Technical -College who 
will speak to the i-ssue of postsecondary vocational education. 

Perhaps the way to, begin this discussion is to tr^ to identify what is meant 
by the question "Does Vocational Education work?" It's not easy to pin down an ^ 
answer to that question, because there are many ays of looking at thePssue. 
% Is employs^ent of its graduates the^priirary goal of Vocational Education, or is 
goal more -sj^ecv£ically the attainment of training related employment? 

What of Uproved employability ... is that a justifiable objective for vocational 
education, (employ ability meaning improved 'skills, improved awareness of career 
options, increased self-esteem)? 

Are Vocational Education programs workinj if they are meeting the needs of some 
segments of the population, but not of others? 

Are they, working if they are meeting current labor market demands but are not 
planning for the employment needs of tomorrow? ^ 
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I would like to talk for a few minutes about an area of vocational education 
that leaves some room for improvement, and one in which improvement is required if 
we are to be responsive to the tremendous changes in the workplace that are happening, 
ir\ this country right now and will be continuing ia the foreseeable future. The 
subject is, of course, vocational education for the adult population* | 

There are many barriers that an adult must overcome if he or' she wishes to 
return to the educational system, including attitudes such as fear, embarrassment, 
uncertainty and confusion. As well, there are tangible barriers, such as distance 
from an educationa^atility , a job which conflicts with the hours of an available 
program, a child care or transportation problem, money. When you think about it, 
for an adult to make the decision to return to schoo>, an eponnous amount of 
motivation is required in order to overcome all these difficulties. Should not the 
educational system be doing everything in its power to be making it worthwhile for 
Such a decision to be made? 

Why would an adult want to return tp school? to a program in vocational educa- 
tion, specifically"? 

Perhaps ,his/her company has gone out of business and there is not a similar 
industry in the area in which to obtain the saipe kind of job. ^ 
Perhaps advances in technology have left the^individual unequipped to progress 
or even to keep up, and the Ixi^s of his/her job looms on the horizon. 

Perhaps the pressures of inflation have made it necessary for a woman to re- 
turn to the job market after a long absence. 

Perhaps a pers^on hates his/her work so much that the contemplation of remaining 
in the field fOr another thirty years has led to severe depression- 

I could go on endlessly, because for each person making the decision" to return 
to education there is a different story. What it isjmportant to note is that 
everyone's reason is important, and must be recognized as Such as we p\an for the ^ 
future. ' * ' 
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As we look it Vocational Education, we see only one aspect of an entire system * 
which delivers training related services in th^s country. It is critical that we 
view each element of that system as an important part, to argue about whose job it 
is to do what is counter productive. It is. important to identify who does what best, 
certainly, but in^a positive way, and one which will allow for communication among 
provider agencies, for collaboration, and for coordinated delivery. * 

In Vermont, to facilitate this kind of collaboration and coordination, the 
Governor has established a Manpower Training Cabinet, comprised of the $ecretary 
of the Agency of Developnitent and Community Affairs, as Chairperson, the Coiimissioner 
of Employment and Training, the Commissioner of Labor and Industry, the Commissioner 
of Education, the Director of the State Planning Office and the Comnissioner of 
Social Welfare. This Cabinet is responsible for carrying out the activities of the ' 
State's Occupat;onal Information Coordinating Committee, as well as with carrying » 
out various other responsffeilities, including: — - 

1) Ensuring that current labor training and labor exchange services 
provide adequate incentive for ippropnate economic expansion within 

J the State; , ^ H » 

2) Ensuring that employment^and training programs are providing a product 
which is appropriate to the needs of Vermont employers; 

3) Studying *the existing advisory council structures and recommending a 

'A 

system to coordinate and consolidate the advisory councils as to the 
best use of resources in keepmg with requirements of legislation of 
the affe'cted programs; 

4) Ensuring that current employment training services result in a coordi- 
nated approach to training at the lowest possible cost; and 

5) Oeveld(>ing a five-year plan in hhich the employment and training goals 
of the member departments are conducted v^ith emphasis on the allocation 
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and expenditure of funds in a coordinated and cost effective manner. ^ 

As a result of the establishJuent of the Cabinet, an effect iye network of 

connunication has been created on two levels within the State of Vermont. Chief 

f 

executive officers of ^lember agencies meet regularly for planning purposes* and \ 

^ i 
people irt each agency who are responsible for Initiating program activities through 

funding or direct service are in increasingly close communication on a regular basis. 

Thus, carrying out employment, training and educational services in a coordinated 

way has been facilitated, and the concerrrs of those agencies which fund programs, 

those of agencies projecting employment and^ population trends, and those of agencies 

carrying out educationa,l activities are being cqnfronted^simuUaneously and collab- 

. oratively. 

A healthy state economy requires such i/iteragency cooperation, it also requires 
tha^^ available resources be used in the most cost effective and equitable way. The 
. implications of integrated planning on aduU vocatipnaT education ere such that a 
system for providing it must be carefully designed and impleme«ted, in order to 
reach the greatest number of interested people, with the most valuable kind of train- 
ing, at the Icwest possible cost. 

^ We dre proposing a delivery systerri for adult vocational education in this State 
rt+iich calls for the establ ishrent of five regional networks, located ir ^ demo- 
graphically equitable ^ay, and which w^ll provide vocational education on a twofold 
basis. ^ 

Withip each region we w^U offer a core pj^ogram of basic and vocational skills 
that are needed across a whole array of trades and industries. We will call these 
trans ferrable skills - they include: 

a) Verbal and written communications skills (reading and writing) which 
* ^ can help people rpad about«and describe the products they are making " 

and using; 



^Executive Order -S3, January 13, 1981 
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b) Graphic skills Such as drafting which enhance product descriptions; 

c) Quantitative skills (use of mathematical concepts, measurement, ^etc.) 
which further allow precise description. 

The premise is that fu11> half of the skills required by industry are common 
sliiTls (transferrabte) , and' these represent vocational instruction in the core 
program. r ^ ^ ^ 

The other part of the training would take th^form of structured traini)jg 
clusters of specific skills which most clearly reflect the manl^^er needs of that 
region in which tbe Center is located. Identification of needed training area^ 
will be done in cooperation with the Agencies of Employment and Training, Labor ^ 
and Industry, Social Welfare*, Development and CoiTr.unU> Affairs end the State 
Training Office. Once established, regional programs can be made available to 
other agencies providing training, perhaps'on a unit of service basis, thus elim- 
inating the need for duplicativ% prograf^s to be generated. This t>pe of arrangement 
would mate the best possible use of limited financial resources. ^ 

We are proposing a sound program of ongoing vocational technical education 
which relates its offerings to the economic development needs of the State artd**' 
nation. We believe that the state and federal governments have an obligation to 
meet the vocational edu^dtion requirements of the adulfl populatipn by establishing 
an open entry/exit Sj/stem which wi^U allow adults to meet their own individualized 
training needs. We seek to ensure equitabl^ treatment for special populations, and 
Suggest that the health and welfare uf^our 5>ociet> are dependant qn whether citizens 
possess the necessary tools for carrying out their lives productively, thus minim- 
izing the drain on our welfare system. * 

How^hould the federal government be involved in the provision of vocational 
education, and what steps can be taken to improve delivery? 
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First, the foVinula for spending adult set aside money muslJtbe reconsidered in*. 
\light of its tmpaci on saall rural 'sutes like Vermont. More flexibility must be 
kllowed so that states which demonstrate that more than an adequate level of 
Lrvice is already bVing provided in a priority area can spend available monies in 
X% more responsive Vo local needs. In places which run most^ly statewide programs. 
it\is unrealistic to iequire linkage to the general level of economic activity by 
region (rather than b>\ state). ^ 

'some states W Acre resources than/ others, and if eJlualized training oppor- 
tuilities are to be provided |n this count^ry, it is necessary forTfie federal 
goVtrnment to recognizelthis 'situation and find ways to remedy it. This is of 
spfcial note, given the Inobility of the population, and the whole issue of inter-* ' 



sthte commerce. 



I The federal governn^e^nt must^also ensure that" special popuUtions are served, 
arid national oversight nu^t be exerpsed to determine compli^r|^ » 

I Finally, the state the art of vocational education planning is\changing so ^ 
rLdly that it is diffic.iilt for.states to keep up without some federal coordination 
" ' Jnd assistance. The devellpment of technology is taking place at such an extra- 
iryinary pace that th? proL'ms operated, today tray be outdated In a few years, so 
L we are to get the most \m the dollarY* spend on vocational education, we must 
/be able to plan for ch^nginl trends. The o\ervicw is clearest at the federal level 
J and the states c*n only benefit from it. 

Those of us who are inUe business of providing training and education are 
looking forward to the futurl with a mixture of enthusiasm, concern and h<fi)e. Only 
If we cooperate. collaborateLd communicate with each other can the best possible 
systeii of delivering services to our citizens "be developed and can the current and 
changing economic needs. of thfe stajLe^and nation be met. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 

rhe next witness, as I said, will be Mr. Arthur Ericson, Director 
°^^°<^^^'°^^^-T^%<;^nic&\ Education, U.S. Department of Education. 

Mr. Ericson. Vermont Department of Education. 

Senator Stafford. Someone has my sheet erroneously marked 

Mr Ericson. Thank you. Senator, for the chance to convey the 
views of our staff ^nd the division of vocational education -Dn the 
hederal Governments role in vocational education. As Mr. Kellev 
has already indicated, I would also like to address that role from 
the perspective of secondary education. My comments are really 
education ^^^^ earning as well as consumer and hsmemaking 

As a starting point, the Federal Government needs to formulate 
a policy on human resource development. In doing so, it must re- 
member to maintam the freedom of choice for each individual, and 
pay attention to equality of opportunity. A plan to implement the 
policy would follow At a minimum, this requirement would bring 
together all Federal agencies and departments that are involved in 
■ employment, education, and training. 

The development of human resources would cover such tKines as 
productivity, preparation of skilled manpower for the military and 
defense industries; retraining of manpower to meet technological 
changes and development of skills and knowledges for persons who 
must address our energy shortages. The NBC-TV white paper, 
America Works-When America Works," addresses this problem 
and shows what some other countries are doing in this area. We 
recommend that the subcommittee view this TV documentary 

The maintenance of a trained labor force has a direct relation- 
ship to the national economy. That, in turn, impacts on State and 
local economies. Business and industry development in one State 
has interstate implications. 

One example of that is th^ situation w6ere sieel comes from 
Southern or Midwestern States into Springfield where machines 
are made, -and they, in turn, shipped to Detroit to manufacture 
automobile^. 

In addition, industries and businesses are moving from State to 
^v.. ^'^Pa"'^'"g into others. And, third, an aging work force 
and facilities demand solutions before things get worse 

In the middle sixties. State and local governments in Vermont 
decided that they had to address the need to train the labor force 
through vocational education. At that time 60 percent of the sec- 
ondary school graduates were not going on to further education, 
and, in fact, that situation still exists. Therefore, the decision was 
made to place the emphasis at the secondary level. Since that time, 
Ar u° ^■'■^^ vocational centers have been constructed, with the 
State bearing most of the cost. 

The need now is to provide maintenance and improvement of 
programs. The State legislature has adopted an amortization plan 
for vocational equipment, and, therefore, the Federal role lies in 
other areas. Local and State governments are finding that their tax 
bases are strained. Beeause of this, the Federal Government needs 
to rethink its position concerning its involvement in funding main- 
tenance costs. 
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1 would point out that we need our foundation programs through 
this maintenance in order to serve targeted populations as well as 
the average citizen. From the State perspective, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of assistance in supporting program improvement 
activities such as research, innovation, curriculum development, 
staff development, and guidance. These are budget items that are 
susceptible to cuts at the State and local levels. They are needed to 
change and update programs and to keep them in tune with cur- 
rent employer needs. 

Another area for Federal leadership is protection of equity for 
every person. In recent years it was Federal mandates and funds 
that drew the attention of local and State personnel to the needs of 
' special populations. Included in this area of equity is the need of 
small, rural States versus those with larger financial resources. 
The Federal Governriient can act as the equalizer during its alloca- 
tion of funds. 

The Federal Government can play the role of a catalyst to en- 
courage States and local school' districts to do such things as try 
innovative methods anij address critical employment and training 
needs. In this role it would be an information gatherer and dis- 
seminator. Financial incentives would be an important part of this 
activity. > - • 

The Federal Government should also address itself to bnngmg 
togethei: the diverse agencies who use Federal funds for employ- 
ment, jeducation, and training. This is necessary to cut down on 
overla]^ and duplication. This would use Federal resources more ef- 
ficiently. 

In terms of efficiency, the Federal Government needs to turn its 
poGcies away from remedial manpower development for the hard 
to train to preventive manpower development. Vocational educa- 
tion is a part of the latter. It is muclv better tof reach students 
before they leave school. 

In the process of writing new legislation, the Congress should es- 
tablish policies for direction and expected outcomes to be achieved 
This must be done without being too prescriptive as to procedures- 
processes to be followed. This will allow the States and local school 
districts to set processes that will work in their State, and address 
their own unique needs. However, those two levels of government 
must beheld accountable for producing the expected outcomes, 
^ In summary, the. Federal role is to assist the States to maintain 
program, quality, to provide expanded opportunities for access to 
vocational education, to assure equality of opportunity for those 
persons who have been discriminated against because of handicap, 
disadvantagement, sex, race, and geographic location; and to bring 
about collaboration between vocational education and other agen- 
cies and institutions that are involve^ in emplpyment-related edu- 
cation and training. J 

I would like to include two position papers in the testimony. 
They were prepared by the National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education. The first paper is about the purposes, 
roles, and responsibilities in vocational education. The second 
paper concems itself with the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act. Thank you. - . 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ericson and information referred 
to follow:] ' ^ 

^ ' * on 
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Scaceaent Of 



Arthur W. Erlcson 
Director 

Division of Vocational Education 
» Venaont Deparcnent of Education 

Hr.^ Chainum and aeabers of the Subcosalttee - 

I an Arthur Ericion, Director; Division of Vocationail Wucation, Veraont 
Departoent of Education. I appreciate the opportunity to convey ny views on 
today's topic of the Federal Govemaent's role la vocational education. 

In addressins this topic I would like to do so froa the perspective 
of secondary vocational education. My conments cover both vage-eamlng 
vocational education as well as consuaer and hoocaaking education. 

As a starting point » the Federal Govemaent needs to f emulate a 
policy on huaan resource developnent. In doing so it nust reaenber to 
nalntaln the freedoia of choice for each individual, and pay attention to 
-equality of opport;anity. A plan to loplement the policy would follow. At 
a nlnlnun, this requireaent would bring together all Federal agencies and 
departnents that are Involved In enployment, education and training. 

The developoent of huaan resources would cover such things as pro- 
ductivity; preparation of skilled nanpower for the military and defense 
industries; ^retraining of nanpower to neet technological, changes;, and de- 
velopnent of skills and knowledges for persons who must address our energy 
sh6rtages. The NBC-TV White Paper, "Anerica Works When America Works", ^ 
addresses this problem and shows whit sone other countries are do^ng in 
this area. We recoaaend chat the Subcomaittee view this TV documentary. 

The maintenance of a trained labor force has a direct relationship 
to the national economy. That, in turn, iapacts on state and lo<*al 
economies, ^siness and industry developnent in one state has interstate 
Inplications. Exaaples: ' ' » , 

1. Steel cones from Southern or Midwestern states into Springfield 
where machines are made and shipped to Detroit tp manufacture 
automobilea. ' 
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2, Milk froa Venaont cows U trtnsporced to Southera New England. 

3. Sa*ll P*rti for coaputeri *re cutnufactured in E.iex Junction 
and «hlpped to another atatc to becoac »n Integral part of the 
final coaputers. 

In addition, industriea/buiine.jes are noving from state to state and 
expanding into others. Thirdly, an aging work force and facUities (in soae 
induitriei) deaand aolutioni before things get .worse. 

In the nlddle flxtiei atatc and local govemaents in Vemont decided 
that they had to address ^he need to train the labor fxjrce through vocational 
education. At that tine 60Z of the secondly »cho<vl graduates were not 
going on to further education (that Is still the case). Therefore, the 
decision was cade to place the eophasls at, t^ie- secondary lev*l. Since 
that tint, sixteen area vocational centers have been constructed, with the 
Stitt bearing aost of the cost (see attached. map). 

. The need now is to provide naintenance and Inprovenent of programs. 
The State Legislature has- adopted an Amortization Pl^ft for Vocational 
Equlptaent. Therefore, the Federal role lies in other areas. Local and 
Stat? governnents are finding that their tax bases are strained and, 
therefore, the Federal Government needs to re-thlnk its position concerning 
Its mvolvenent in funding naintenance costs (i.e., salaries, supplies, 
operations). Foundation prograns need to be nalntalned before there can 
be anything for anyone. 

We would be willing to discuss renoval of Federal funding fron this 
activity. However, before we could progress very far. It would have to he 
understood that this would happen over a period of tlfle-.-ln order to reduce 
the shock. A nlnlttua of five years would be necessary to accomplish this. 
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FroQ* the State perspective, the Federal Governncnt can be of assistance 

f 

in supporting progran iaprovcoent activities-^such as research. Innovation, 
curriculua devclopnent, staff dcvelopnent and guidance. These are budget 
itesas that are susceptible to cuts at the state and local levels. They are 
needed to change and up-^ate prograns to keep then la tune with current 
teployer needs. 

Another area for Federal leadership is protection of equity for every 

person. In recent yean it was Federal candates and funds that drew the 

attention of local and state personnel to the needs of special populations. 

Included la this area of equity is the need of snail/rural states versus 

those with larger financial resources. The Federal Govemnent can act f s 

the equalizer during its allocation of funds. 

f ) 
The Federal Govemnent can play the role of a catalyst to encourage 

states and local school districts to do such things as. try innovative 

nethoda and address critical enployaent and training needs. In this role 

it woui^ be an inforcation gatherer and dtsseainator. Financial incentives 

vould be an Inportant part of this activi^. - 

tht Federal Govemnent should addt^ss itself t? "bringing together the 
diverse agencies who use Federal funds for enployaent, education and 
training. This is necessary to cut down on /overlap and duplication. This 
would use Federal resources nore efficiently. 

In terns of efficiency, the Federal Covernraent needs to turn its 
policies away froa reae dial manpower developaent for the hard to train to • 
preventive raanpower development. Vocational education is a part of the 
lattet. It is much better to reach students before they leave school. 
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In the process of writing new legislation, the Congress should es- 

tabllfh policies for direction *nd expected outcones to be achieved. This 

Bust be done without being too prescriptive as to procedures/processes to 

< 

be followed. This will allow the states and local school districts to 
set processes that will work in their state and address their own unique 
needs. ^Ho wever, those two levels of governrent nust be held accpuntable 
for producing the expected outcones. 

In sucaary, the Federal role is to assist the states to maintain program 
quality; to provide expanded opportunities for access to vocational education 
(i.e., depressed and rural areas; start-up costs for new prograps); to assure 
equality of opportunity for those persons who have been discrininated against 
because of handicap, ^sadvantagecent, sex, race and geographic location; 
and to bring about collaboration between vocational education and other 
agencies and institutions that are involved in eaploynent-related education 
and training. 

Aa*"* part of the written testinony I would like to include two position 

•% 

papers that were prepared by the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education.. The fijst paper, finalized in May, 1980, speaks to 
the purposes, roles and responsibilities of the three levels of governnent 
fbc vocational education. The second paper, finalized in April, 1981, 
addressee those areas that are key* to preparation of a new piece of Federal 
legislation for vocational education. 
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Position. Statement of 
National Association of 
State Directors of 
VocationaliEducation 



Vocational Education: 
Purposes, Soles, Responsibilities 




Vocational Education: 
Puiposes, Roles, Responsibilities 

The SUte Directors of Vocational Education have 
developed the following statement descnbmg what 
they perceive to be the main ^rposes of vocational 
education, the kinds of programs and the roles 
through which it accomplishes these purposes, and 
the appropriate federal^ state, and local respon- 
sibilities and relationships for assunng that an 
adequate level and quality of vocational education 
services exist. The Directors believe that such a 
statement may^be useful to vocational educators and 
persons concemed with vocational education at a 
•time of considerable debate regarding, what 
vocational education is, what populations it should 
serve, how it relates to other social programs, and 
how It should be admmistered. 



PURPOSES 



Vocational cduvatiOn operates as an integral 
part o{ the total educational delivery system to 
benefit both mdividuab and Mxiety Its main 
purposes are ton 

• Provide mdividuais vsrtth the skills they 
need to attam economic freedom 

• Enhance the producttArtty of lix^l, i>tate, and 
national economies 

Vocational education serves and is accountable 
to a wide vanely of publics These publics 
include students of all ages and previous 
educational backgrounds, national, state, and 
local sovemments, business and industry— both 
large and small, labor— organized or 
unorganized, consumers, persons with special 
educational needs, such as the disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, persons with limited English 
speaking aljihly. and many others Unlike many 
morespecialued programs, vocational education 
has no particular constituency, it is a program 
for all people 



Since the purposes of groups apd individuals 
served by vocational education are diverse and 
otten compete or conflict with one another, 
vocational education responds by providing*^ 
many different kinds of programs m many 
different settings Any one of these programs 
has H>me, but not all, of the following purposes 

• Support and strengthen the relationship of 
education to work 

t Equip individuals with marketable skills 

• Foster full employment by providing a 
trained work force to meet current and 
future labor market needs 

t Supply a trained work force which will 

attract and promote economic and industrial 

development. 
t Furnish individuals with information about 

the nature of work and work opportunities 

today and m the future. 

• Provide equitable opportun-ties for all 
persons to succeed in programs of education 
foe work. 

• Help people develop and apply decision 
making skills, particularly regarding ^ork 
and careers. 

t Assist persons in mastering the. basic 
literacy skills required to meet job 
specifications. 

t Develop people's organizational leadership 
skills 

• Promote and support the values of free 
enterprise in a democratic society 
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JROLES 



Voc^itiona) education achieves its purposes 
through three basic types of roles^ It ha!> 
principal roles in which it assumes i major 
responsibility, shared role<vin which it acts in 
concert with other groups in the community, 
and support ro^es in which.it acts to remedy 
deficiencies for which other groups have 
principal responsibility 

Vocation;iI education's principal roles are 

• Prepanng individuals for work, for entry 
|obs, upgrading, retraining, and cross 
training, 

• Providing onentation to work. 

• En$unn$ equity for individuals and 
population groups in preparation for work. 

Shared roles, in which vocational education 
acts in concert with other groups in the 
community, involve 

• Job pUcement. , .. 

• Economic development 

• Productivity and efficiency 

• In({iv]dual assessment 

• Muman resource development 
The major support roles for vocational 

education are: 

• Helping to develop the basic or fundamental 
educational skills required m the work 
which the vocational student expects to 
perform 

• Helping to develop survival and living skills 
of students 

• Assisting m the area of national defense by 
providing skilled workers 



Principal Roles " # 

Vocational programs are conducted by 
secondary and post secondary educational 
4igcncics to prepiue youth and adults for work/ i 
paid 0r unpaid The^e programs have 
traditionally emphasized preparatioVi for 
employment and for work in the home v 
Increasingly, they also include p)reparation for 
entrepreneurs hip and for key volunteer work 
needed by the community While vocational 
t^programs are not designed to prepare people for 
work m which a baccalaureate degree is 
required for employment, they should not 
hinder movement into such preparation or 
employment. 

When particular skills can be learned most 
effectively on. the job, it is vocational education's 
responsibility to arrange and coordinate such 
on-the>job training and to relate it to m*school 
learning Other job preparation is provided by 
vocational education through fomial classroom 
or laboratory fnStruc^ion Often, the most 
effective preparation is a combination of 
classroom and laboratory instruction followed by 
on-the*|ob training. 

All people need onentation to work, and 
vocational education has a major role in meeting 
this universal need Orientation emphasizes 
career development and provides knowledge of 
labor markets, career patterns, working 
conditions,^'and the advantages and conse- 
quences of different work attitudes, habits, etc 

Equity m Wbrk is a pnmary concern of 
vocational education. Irv spite of inequities in 
the job rfiarket, it is the resj>onsibility of 
vocational education, through recruitment and 
instruction, to attempt to remove barriers and 
perceived barriers to work which arc based on 
discrimination and stereotyping 
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Shared Roles 
* 

Responsibility for |ob pbccment is shared by 
the employment service, busines;* «ind industry, 
community groups, jnd vocational education. It 
IS vocattonji education's resix>nsibility to 
provide studi^nts with accurate information 
while respe^ing their pnvacy, to serve as an 
advocate of [students and former students, ^nd to 
use informcUion about |ob markets and 

Placement ta improve mstructional programs 
lacement mJW becpme a pnncipal ro^e for 
vocational eduVation if other institutipns do not 
perform their rohfs satisfactonly, because 
placement is an risen ti^ outcome for which 
vocationaI_edu^Uc^l^ a^untable 

Respylisi b 1 1 rtyyorecftwmic development, 
producfuMty^ryd efficienly is shared by 
vocationanKfucators, emreoyers, employees, 
community agencies, and Vovemment By* 
working together, all of thtse groups can 
maintain or expand markets and employment 
and improve the quality of work and working 
life Vocational '^ucal ion can assist new. 
expanding, or relocating industries by providing 
training programs which prepare unemployed 
persons for ndw jobs or which teaJh nevv skills 
to employed workers Vocational education's 
particular responsibility is to ensure that the 
necessary connections exist between education 
and training and the workplace, and to make 
instruction actessible at the times and places it 
IS most needed 

Individualized assessment, development of 
emptoyabjlity plans, and other aspects of 
schpol-based hrutnan resource, development are 
shared among vocational educators, special 
educators, guidance personnel, and * 
representatives of the home and/or the 
community. Vocational education has a 
particular responsibility for ensuring that these 
activities enhance rather than restrict )ob and 
career opportunities 



Support Role 

It IS the responsibility of general education to 
provide basic educational skills needed by all 
persons in their roles as citizens, parents, etc. 
These basics or fundamentals, which are needed 
in work, include skills in communicating, 
calculating, and relating to others. For many 
students, instruction *in bash, educational skills 
IS most attractive when directly coordinated with 
the vocational program in which the students 
are enrolled. -Vocational education has a dual 
resix>nsibility. to communicate to other 
educators the imjX)rtance and practical 
application of certain basic educational skills in 
work, and to ensure that these skills are 
provided as part of the vocational education 
program to support the development of 
occupationally specific skills. 

Vocational education plays an important 
support role within the total educational process 
by helping to develop survival and living skills 
that may go beyond the benefits that can be 
measured m direct monetary terms, responding 
tathe particular leamine styles of many 
individual students, and contnbuting to 
students general awareness oi^their environment 
and the ch<inges that are taking place in it. 
^ Vocational education can also play an 
tmf>ort«nt^upport role in the area of national 
defense Skilled workers prepared to respond to 
long or short term defense needs can be a great 
beneHt to theV^Uonal defense program 
Vocational education can provide those skilled 
workers. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES ' 



Since A highly skilled and knowledgeable 
work force is csscntul to the economic stability 
and growth of local communities, the state, and 
the nation, all levels oi government must be 
concerned with t^he condition of the vocational 
education enterprise Vocational educalipr^ is^a 
legitimate concem of levels of government 
Although its delivery is essentially a stite and 
local responsibility, and should remain so, the 
histoncal development of vocational education 
throughout the nation reflects a close 
rei<itionship between local education agenoes, 
each state's vo^tional education agency, ahd the 
federal government This working relationship 
has contributed significantly to the growth of a 
comprehensive system of vocational edutauon m 
every state an<} local community. It must be 
fostered 

A major reason for the past success of the 
local, state, federal relationship in vocational 
education is that rwpective roles have been 
reasonal>ly well defined However, there is a 
need forcontmued delineation of roles and 
functions of the vanous levels What ate the 
jippropnate roles of the vanous leveb of 
governmental involvement in the administration 
and operation of vocational education? 



Local Responsibilities 

The local education agencies are the key to the 
provision of adequate and equitable vocational 
education opportunities, since it is at the local 
level that vocational programs and services are 
delivered. The major local responsibilities are to 

• Determine local/area needs for vocational 
education. 

• Devetop short- and long-range plans in 

' concert with state planning. * 

• Operate programs and deliver services. 
- ♦ Evaluate and provide information on 

program scope and effectiveness. 

• Develop linkages throughout the 
community, including labor, business, 
industry, educatibn, government, and 
community-based oi^anizations. 

Sole State A^enc/s 
Responsibilities 

The sole sU»te agency— the agency designated 
by each state tb administer vocational 
education— has the pnmary responsibility for 
helping local education agencies to provide a 
high quality of vocational education and 
employment and training programs and for 
assunng that there is equal access to these 
programs. The state agency occupies a central 
position between the federal and the local levels 
In vocational education, only the state agency 
deals directly witH federal agencies and Ibcal 
agencies. The fedoiral and local agencies do not 
and should not deal directly with one another. 

The following Jfre the basic sta^e functions. 

• Provide overall leadership and coordination 
for vocatioruii education and employment 
ar>d training programs. ' 

• Ensure accessibility to vocational education 
and employment and training prograpis. 

• Prepare short- and long-range state plans. 

• Coordinate with the state advisory council 
and other local, stated and federal agencies 
and organizations, 

• Assist education agencies in program 
planning, development, and evaluation 

• Collect, analyze, and disseminate 
information. 
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• Provide 4 stotc finance system. I 

• Provide a state system Of a«ountab»l»ly 

• Initiate program improvement actiVihe^ to 
include aimcylum. personnel development. ' 
research, jnd exemplaty practices 

• Monitor programs tp strengthen the de ivery^ 

• of vocatiQnal and employment and traiping 
programs m accordance with state and 
federal legislation. 
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Federal Responsibility 

The federal government's responsibility is to , 
provide national leadership, m a way that 
respects and promotes the mdividftality of the 
states, by working through each sole state 
agency to help the state offer quality vocational 
education and employment and training, 
programs 

Specific areas of federal conccn\jnclude: 

• Equal Opportunity, The federal govemment 
' has a leadership responsibility to see that 

equality of vocational education 
opportunities exists anrong the states and 
that opportunititt.witj^in the states are m 
accordance with me provisions of federal 
law. ^ 
« Research and Demonstration. By exercising . 
^ stimulatibn agjj avoidmg control, the federal 
govemment can help state and local 
agencies to respond creatively to fheir 
vocational education needs This stimulation 
• can be m the form of grants for innovation, 
centralized collection and dissemination of 
inforpiation, and sharing of new directions 
in vocational education. V 

• Financing Vocational Edutation* The.federaJ 
govemment has a financial responsibility to 
help states provide an adequate level and 
quality of vocational education services, 
because such services Jre essential to the 
pational iqterest Federal funding for ^ 
vocational education has enabled states to 
offer and extend quality vocational 
education programs, this local, state. ;irid 

"federal-shanng of funding responsibihties 
must be continued The federal govemment 
must also assume an activi.^ roiein the 
coordination and utilization of all existing 

• employment and training programs through 
the sole state agency 
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Fcderaf vocational education (J^icy is most 
effective if it is designed to strengthen the , 
capacities of state and local agencies to respond 
to individual state needs and responsibilities. It 
should fosteo not mandate, recognizing that 
local communities and states have different 
' needs and giving them sufficient flexibility to 
meet those negds.- 

"the appropriate relationship of federal 
vocational education officials to their.statc ^ 
counterparts is a partnership based on frequent 
consultation and full respect for each other's 
legitimate roles. Federal vocational education 
policy should be designed to provide a level of 
support that is consistent with the national 
interest^ minimize the stultifying effects of 
uniformity and excessive regulation, and 
encourage experimentation and adaptation to 
meet widely varying needs; 
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Position Statement of . 
National Association of 
State Directors of 
Vocational Education 




Reauthorization: 
Vocational Education Act 



April. 1981 
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REAUTHORIZATION: 
Vocational Education Act 

Inconsidjfing the Purposes, Roles, and Re* 
„ sponstbiiities otVocaHoiul Educabon as adopled 
in 1980 by the National AssocijHon of State 
Directors of Vocahonal Education, the Associa- 
tion takes the following postbons regarding the 
reauthonzahon of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 as amended. These positions were 
developed in recognition ofctirrent national 
'^rionties sudi as mdustnai modernization, 
economic development, revitalization of de- 
pressed areas, full employment, productivity, a 
Strong nabonal defense, and energy-related 
issues. 
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4. GOVERNANCE 



Vocabonal educabon is» legitunate concern of 
all levelsolgovenunent Since a high]> 
and knowMgeaUe wpr^force is essential to the 
economic stabibty and growth of local coRimuni 
bes, the states, and the nation/ all levels of gov 
eminent must be concerned with the condi tion of 
the vocational education enterpnse Although its 
driivexy js esseritully a state and local responsi* 
biHty, and should renuin so, the historkal 
dcvelopinent of vocabonal educabon tlwoughout 
the na don reflects a dose relationship between 
local eciuubon agenoes and insbtutions, each 
state's vocational education boa;d, and the fed- 
eral government This working relationship has 
contnbutfd significantly to the growth of a com* 
prthensive system of vocabonal education in ev* 
ery state and local conrununity. It must be . 
fostered. * 



SOLB STATE BOARD 
Position Statement: 
^u iz^ a t i on al e du catH)n-tn*ea€h^te'mu&t4>e- 



administered by a sole State Boj^ for Vocabonal 
Education, assisted by a qualrfied and adequate 
support staff as determined by the Board, and 
directed by a state director for vocabonal 
iuca^on" 



The sole State Board designated by each st^e to 
administer voq^Uonal educabon shall have the 
authority and responsibility for assisting educa 
tion agenaes andinsbtutions in providing i^uatity 
vocabonal education programs and forassunng 
equal access to those programs 

The sole State Board shall have the authon ty 
and responsibility for the following vocatiorul 
educa tion fu n ctwns' 

• • Providing overall policy making, leadership, 
and coordination for vocabonal educabon 
• Ensunng accessibibty to vocabonal 
educabon and employment and training 
programs: - 
' • Prcpttnng state plans and reports. 



• Gwrduuting with advisory committees on 
vocational educabon and other loc^, state 
and federal councils, agencies, and organi 
zatwns concemed with vocational education 
and employment ai>d training programs. 

• Assistmgeducabonagcnaesand institu- 
tions in proj^ram planning, development, 
and evaluation. 

• 0>Uecting,. analyzing, and disseminatmg 
* in forma bon. 

• Providmg a system for firunang vocabonal 
education. 

• Providmg a system of accountability and 
evaluation. 

• Providmg for program uxtprovementand 
supp6rtive service activibes. 

• Monitonng programs to strengthen the de* 
livery of vocabonal educabon programs m 
accordance with state and federal legislation 



ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Position Statement: 

r 

Vocational educabon strongly supports the 
establishment and use of advisory committees to 



-asststwassxirmgrjuamyTDcanunir? 
and equal access to vocational prugramb as dc 
tcrmmcd through local and State Board policies 
Advisory committees should include represents 
bves fromgroijpssuvh asjmsiness, industry, 
labor, and the general pul^ic. , 

coordination" s 

Position Statement: 

The sole State Board shall have the authonty for 
coordinating all vocabonal education and em- 
ploy mentrela ted education and training m order 
to faalitate cboperation in the use of resources, 
determinabon df prionties, assessment of ne«^ds, 
and clanfication of roles 
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IL^FUNDING 



The purpose of fnieral funding in vocational 
educabon is to jissist states in providing compre- 
hensive programs and i)er\icrs that enable people 
to secure an<±Tetain employment, tu enhance 
potential for individuals to inciease earned 
income, to assist >>tates m developing and admin 
i&tenng pn^anvs relating to problems uf natiunal 
concern, and to assist states ui improving plan 
ning for the use of all resources available for 
\'ocationa] education. 

Posi tion Statemait: 

The federal government hasa financial respon- 
sibility to assist states m providing an adequate 
level of oupity vocational education programs 
and serwms to achieve national pnonties 

Posi^aSutementt 

Federal appropriations to each state and terri- 
tory should bt allocated by formula. The formula 
should result m the amount required by each state 
and temtory to meet federal pnonties and subsc^ 
-qu«nt-r»quircments_ 



A procedure for the distnbutx>n of federal 
hinclswiihin each stateshould be determined by 
the sole State Board on the basis of identified 
needs, reflecting purposes specified in federal 
~ l t. ' ^sljlimiand« » aiJab! eri 5g ti?ges 



Position Statement: 

Grants to states should allow flexibility m meet- 
ing national t^oncemsand individual Jtate needs. 
ForpurposesofaUocabon to states, targeting may 
be desirable to meet pnonties of national concern 
Targeted funds should be provided without a 
matching requirement and without prescribed . 
percentates. The determination of expenditure of 
targeted ninds should be made by the %ole State 
Board through the State Plan for Vocation Educa- 
tion m accoi^nce witlv^ch state's n^s. 

Position Statement: » 

The federal portion of the costs fck state and 
local administration shoiild not excc^ 50% of the 
total cost (ot this function. For pres^'bed man* 
dates. 100% of the state and locaUdmitustrative 
costs should be borne with federal f^ds. 



Position Statement: 



F^eral legislation should permit UK-.use of fed 
_eral fund.sto sui ' '* ' ' ' 



za tion activities 
vocational program 



pport vncatinaaUlaK^ffiKtrgaj 
I that are an mtegral part of tihe 



Pos ition 6 Utement : 

V 

Ma mtena nee of e ffort on a state^v^ e aggregate 
basis 1$ desirable. No provision for mamtenance 
of etfort by programs and services at the local 
level should be required m federal legislation. 
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PLANNING, EVALUATION, . 
DATA, AND REPORTS 



The state planning process is the basb for 
dclivenng vocatioruj eduation. The process of 
evaluation vanes among natx>nal. state, and local 
levels. Data rvceds for deaswn maluog differ at 
each level for planning, evaluating, and report- 
ing. Duta systems should provide for improvmg 
program quality and trux nagemen t decisions ^ 

Position Statement: 

The sole State Board shall have the responsi- 
tnhty to develop a State pl^ that reflects all 
vocational educatwnand employment -related 
education and traintog. The State Plan must 
T^fl&t na^tional prionlies and be based upon the 
sofe State Boar4'-S identification of goals and 
objectives, implementation strate^, antici- 
pated outcomes, and fiu\d allocations to meet 
these pnonties. The Plan should idenufy the 

* specui needs of the state and descnbe how the 
state will provide for the programs and support 
services required to meet suc n needs. The State 

^BOdfd should ui^ea punning committee repre- 
senting those who are knowJedgeable of the 
-needs and those who administer the vanous 
progranw and services. Release of federal funds . 
to each <itntp sho^tlH (v-mr unnn n^rpipt of thp 



Position Statement: 

Data systems at the national, sUte. and local 
levels should support plarming. monitoring, and 
evaluation system requirements at the respective 
level. There should be a conunon core of data 
elements that is applicable to all systems con- 
cerned v^th vocational education and employ* 
ment-rclated education and training. Information 
collected forutilization at the federal level should 
mdudeonly that data which are functionally 
speofic for national decision matung Compatible 
data formatchmg labor market demand with sup- 
p\y are needed. 

Position Statement: 

The purpose of accou^Ubility should be to pro- 
vide a mecnanism for reporting accomplishments 
toward Slallfewrd objectives which mdude 
national pnonlies outlmed in the State Plan, as 
well jS providin g a basis for contmued systematic 



State Plan. Under a mulb-year Pirn, the fifnds 
should be allocated throughout t^kpenod 
covert by the Plan • 
X 

Position Slalcinenl; 

Slate evaluation systems sh ould provide a^^ 
onnatlDinjfSlalflfcaitlj^liO^ 
determine program Quality and ettectiveness. 
Lxical systems shouki establish an evaluation pro- 
cess that is consistent with the state system and ^ 
provides specific information formdividual pro- 
gram improvement. The fomwt forevaluation 
should be of such design as to promote program 
planning, assessment, and improvement. 
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IV. PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



The prnnary purpose ^federal voqdonal 
education legislation is «b enable the federal . 
government, through t^e State Board, lo improve 
and expand the accessibility and quality of 
employment-related cducabon and tra'mmg 
programs and services at all levels, mcludmg 
consumer and homemaking education, which 
provide individuals with ihe skills and Icnow- 
led^ethat will con tnbule to the resolution of 
nahpnal concerns 

Position Statement: 

Voco^orral education must ensure thepro- 
visionofequalopportunit)*forall personstogain' 
access to and succeed m programs of vocational 
education and employmentVelated education 
and training This thrust recognizes the con- 
tinuing need to meet the unique needs of 
specially identified populations. 

Position Statement: 

-Feder a l le gi sU^HMVshe uM per m i t funds tu b e 



. ^J^»s^ ^ 

utilized for the establishment of new vocational 
'education programs, and/or lo maintain, ex'pand,'^ 
improve, and update existing programs to effec- 
tivelymeet federal, state, and focal pnonties 



Position Statement: 

Federal funds should beappropnated to sup- 
port stale activities related to national and state 
pnontie^ in the areas of research, exemplary 
and innovative program $, cumculumand instruc- 
tional materials development, and personnel 
development. 

Federal funds appropriated for programs of 
national significanceand for state program im- 
provement and supportive services should con- 
tain provisions to allow disbursement through 
contracts, grants, or cooperative arrangements 

Position Statement: 

A mechanism for curriculum coordination 
should t>econtinuedand strengthened A 
national center for research in vocational 
education should sen^e^s a central coordinating 
point for thaj^mechanism to foster linkages, 
imprqved communications, dissemination of 
products, and the shanng of resources 



Position Statement: > 

A national center for research in vocational 
education should be continued to conduct longi- 
tudiruland short-term research and develop- 
ment efforts related lo vocational education and 
employment-related education and trjiining 
issues, disseminate the results of research and 
development, develop information to faohtaie 
_jiational,^lanningand policy fonnulation, act 
as a deannghousc for vocational education and 
employmenl-reialed education and training 
issues; expand and conduct leadership and 
personnel.development prograrns for all stales, 
and provide services to Slate Boards, other 
agenaes, and institutions 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Ericson, and I 
would comment thai, in spite of our committee witness list attempt 
to put you in Washington, in view of the turmoii.down there, you 
are probably much better off up here. ^ 

Mr. Ericson. I would say so. 

Senator Stafford. The next and final witness on this p^nel 
would be Dr. James Todd, president, Vermont Technical College, 
the college whose employment record is the envy of most college 
president, I think. 

• Doctor Todd, thanks for being here today. 
Dr. Todd. Thank you. Senator Stafford. 

I am pleased to be here today to present my testimony on^the 
importance of Federal support to vocational education in Vermont 
and to the United States. If we are to improve the productivity of 
our industries, we must have the technical personnel to accomplish 
that task. The technical personnel required include those with an 
up-to-date technology background such as that provided through 
vocational education programs. / 

I w^nt to emphasize that the principle of upward mobility m our 
tfge society Tyxmet)f"the strongest motivators wefeave todaj^ The 
Vocational Education Act has probably provided more opportuni- 
ties for people to lay a foundation from which to move upward. 
Tho ge who are in postsecondary education come face to face 
with applicants who want to improve their competencies. 

In the State of Vermont we have, I believe, been successful in 
providing linkages with the secondary schools and vocational-tech- 
nical centers. People have to start their technical education from 
some basic reference point in the secondary schools. From that 
point, there are many paths which a person may follow in his or 
her climb up the educational ladder. 

With the increased complexity of our industries and the new 
technologies required to obtain increased productivity, technical-vo- 
cational education is of great importance. Ih order to carry out the 
President's program of economic recovery, productivity is para- 
mount. The United States must be able to compete in the^ world 
market. 

Although the State of Vermont is now large in population, there 
are several high technology industries which require highly trained 
technic^ employees. Without the support of Federal vocational 
education funds, many of the enrployees in these iiadustries— elec- 
tronics and machine tool— would i»t have been capable of filling 
needed positions without the training provided with the aid of 
these Federal funds. 

Certainly, State education funds were also important to the over- 
all success of the various training programs in Vermont;* however, 
the jmagnitude of the effort requires additional funding, I believe 
this additional funding is especially true for the high technology 
equipment such as used today in computer aided design and manu- 
facturing. 

At the V^rnfiont Technical College wa£aye_heen. providing a very 
necessary linkage to the person who requires some additional pre- 
requisite academic course work for admission. We call it the pre- 
technology program, and have serveid over 500 students, both men 
^nd women, in this program during the past 7 years. 
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Lately^ with the fiscal help of the Vermont State Department of 
Education, we have even offered some summer preparatory ses- 
sions This is an individualized basic skills-type program for the 
educationally disadvantaged person. Agaiiv-tha4nnovatlve use of 
vocational-technical education funds has provided the impetus for 
an individual to move upward in the industrial world through addi- 
tional technical education. 

In support of the hundreds of postsecondary institutions across 
the country who offer a variety of technical-vocational programs, 
thSte needs to be some reservoir of Federal funding to encourage 
exceBence The output of these programs, graduates, are the input, 
employees, of our l^igh technology industries. 

As a member of the American Association of Community & 
Junior Colleges [AACJC], the Vermont Technical College is proud ' 
^ of the many contributions nationwide by its members in providing 
quality vocational education at the postsecondary level. Certainly 
the future of vocational and postsecondary education are closely in- 
tertwined and interdependent. 

A copy of the AACJC position paper is attached to provide infor- 
mation for tfeose interested in understandin^be-dynamiG-eSfeGt^f 
vocational education on the Nation's economic future, and hopeful- 
ly to assist in the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. 
Thnnk you vftry mtich, ] ^ 1_ 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. President Todd. 

We will make the position paper a part of the hearing record. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Todd and information referred to 
. follow:] . 
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Statement of James P. Todd, President, Vermont Technical College, Randolph 

Center, Vt. 

Senator Stafford, SubcorrvTiittee members, panelists, Ladles and 
Gentlemen^ ' ' j 

1 

I am pleased to be here. today to present my testimony on the 
irnportance of federal support to vocational education in Vermont 
and to thfc United States. If we are to improve the productivity 
6f our inoustries, we must have the technical personnel to accomp- 
ifsh that task. The technical personnel required incl^jde those 
with an up-to-date" technology bacl<ground such as that provided 
through vocational education programs. 

I want to emphasize that the pr'mciple of upward mobility in 
our free society Is one of the strongest motivators we have today. 
The Vocational Education Act has probably provided more .opportun I- 
ties for people to lay a foundation from which to move upward. 
Those of us who are in post-secondary education come face-to-face 
with applicants who want to improve their competencies. In the 
S^ate of Vermont we have, I believe, been successful in providing 
kages with the secondary schools and voca t ional /technica T cen- 

j-Ve-have- t-o-&tart— t ^e i r te ch nic a l e duc o tion fVom s o r^ e 

baVic^ reference point in the secondary schools. From that point 
thire are many paths which a person may follow on his or her climb 
up\the educational ladder. 

With the Increased complexity of our industries and the new 
tecnnologies required to obtain increased productivity .technical/ 
vocalijt ional education is of great importance. In ord^tjo carry^ 
out the President's program of .economic recovery, productivity is 
pararnount. The United States must be able to compete in the world 
market. • »^ 

Although the State of Vermont is nol large in population, there 
are several high technology industries which require highly trained 
technical employees. Without the support of federal vocational 
edMcation funds, many of the employees in these industries ---elec- 
tronics and machine tool — would, not have been capable of filling 
needed positions without the training provided with the "aid of these 
federal funds. Certainly, state education funds were also important 
to the overall success of the various training programs in Vermont; 
however, the magnitude of the effort requires additional funding. 

At the Vermont Technical College we have been providing a vcry^ 
necessary linkage to the^^rson who requires some additional prereq- 
risite academf<f course worlt^'<^ admission. We call it the Pre- 
Technology program, and have s^>med over five-hundred students, both 
-men and women, in this program during the past seven years. Lately, 
with the fviscal help of the Vermont State Department of Education, ^ 
we have evV offered some summer preparatory sessions. This is an 
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Individualized basic skills type prqgram for the educationally disad- 
vantaged person. Again, the innovative use of vocational /technical 
education funds has prSVTded the impetus for an individual to move 
upward in the industrial world through addi t ional technical education. 

In support of the hundreds of posn-secondary institutions ao/oss 
the country who offer a variety of technical /vocat ional programs, 
there needs to be some reservoir of federal f binding to encourage ♦ex- 
cellence. The Output of these programs (graduates) are the input 
(employees) of our high technology industVies. 

- As a member of the American Association of Corrwiunity and Junior 
Colleges (MCJC) , the Vermont Technical Coi\lege is proud of the many 
contributions nationwide by its members in brOviding quality vocation- 
al education at the post-secondary level, qertain'ly, the future of 
vocational and post-secondary education are closely intertwined and 
interdependent, A copy of the AACJC positio^^ paper is attached to 
provide information for those interested in linderstanding the dynamic 
effect of vocational education on the nation '5 economic future, and 

I hopefully to assist in the reauthorization of , the Vocational Education 
Act". • 1 

Thank you. ( 
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AFRICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNIK AND JUNIOR COLLECES 



A Position Pa'pec* on tht 

raORIZATION OF nit vocational EPUCATlCf ACT 



IN-TRODCCTIOX 

Our nation need* to continue vljoroua support for vocational education If economic 
revlt*Llzatlon i» to take place, Vocat looiL-fiiucatlon ha» dcaonatraked the coQtri- 
buclon It caa nakt to eaployaent for individuals and to Increased productivity for 
Industry* 

The futurt of vocation*! education will depend on how well it satisfies the Interests 
and dcoands of older adult students. Tha deoographlc data Is clear. The fcbo'ol 
age population (5-17) declined 11 percent la- the 1970' s and another lO percent d<i- 
cllat Is forecasted for the I980's. - Recent ||ftth rates. If continued indef liil^ely, 
result in a decline of the U.S. population by about 17 percent per generic Ion » $lven 
an absanct of ntt imUratlon. Unless the birth rate dramatically changes, hlt^ 
achQOl-af« peoplt, as a proportion of tha population, will continue to declliie 
draatttlcftlly during thfe foreseeable future. Satisfactory trcatacnt of older st -dents 
provides tha only aeans for insuring the weU-bcin|, sljnif.lcance and RN'C/th of 
>tocational education. v 

Another sitnif leant factoi; is frequent caretr cnan^cs caused by in:Huulu^Ual- iluvcie^- 
oents and the treat ion of new aarkets, products and services. Kowadoys It 1» cowoon 
fpr individuals to develop, use and replace career skills In three or oorc occupations 
^.t ^1 >..^it.. fvnn fi.ll.ftn^ ivanlovai^nf . Gvcn then, a XrowinX 




. Coocunlty colleges hava been responding In -r. cnthuolastlc, creative and conMiactlvo 
way for Mny years. They specialize in non-trad it lonal/studcnts ami <-nph«^i^c pre 
par4tlon for tmployQcnt. When askad why they enrolled conjsuulty coUcges, 60 
percent of the students respond » "Ability to get a better job", as Uic primary reason. 
In 1977 A national study of Institutional gcal perceptions revealed a r»w.irV,il)lc 
degree of agreeoent among co-^aunlty collecc trua.tces, admlnistratorj and fncult> . 
"Vocational preparation" was ranked as the prlinary goal by trustees and faculty 
meobera and as the second goal by. administrators. (Adol.Ustrators r.inkcd racctinj 
local noe<JV' as the primary goal which wac tanked second by truitcc*: and faculty 
cienbtr*!.) 



* - Distributed iUy 8, 1931, COoments aro Ij-.iic. Please addr^rr.^ t)ie.» toi 
Richard WUv.n, Vict Pre. d^nt for Oovtn i.nial Kol.itirjns, Aticj icnu A.-sociai *oii 
Cor«kunU/artd Junior GolUges, ^ulte 410, Om Oupotif Circle, M.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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S2 percent of ths full-tla« and 93 percent of the p«rt-ti»e studenta in coaMiolty 
colles«s "re concurrently eaployed. JT\e average af of co— unity college atudentt 
Is approaching 30. Wosen students have outnumbered a«o in coKnunity colleses sloes 
I977 and In 19S0 voasn coMprlstd sore than S3 percent of ths enrolment. lbs 
Mjorlty of haodicApped studsnts. the aajocity of Minority students* snd ths Majority 
of students fro* low Iacoms faaiiies enrolled in postsscondsry institutions stteo^ 
cosaunity colleges. Hitre are aoxs than l,00a co«aunlty and technical colleses, 
and. they are located in alstost eysry stats and ftajoc city. CoDSunlty colless en- 
rollaanta con t inus to tzov, incrjeasins alaost eifht {percent in ths fall of 1980, and 
ar^ approachint fiv* Million students enrolled in credit courses and an additional 
four Million in non-credit course*. 

#• 

mthin the postsetondarj sector, coBsunlty collesei enroll alsost two-thirds of ths 
vocstional students* Ihis is surprisins sixKs they constitute only 11.3 psrccnt of 
ths postsecondary institutions providlnt vocational education,* They offer w>cs than 
30 thousand occupational prd)|yms that havs aors than a tlx>usand dlfferdbt titles. 
Prosraxw are availabla in virtually every career fUld'ac^ new proftaau are continually 
bslns created, »odifi«d and diacontinued in rssponsa to new techno lO|ical dsvelo{>- 
aents and career opportunities. ^ 

Goraunity colleses have Ions advocated close vocklns xelst ionships with private and 
public orsenlzatlons in thalr coonunltiss. This Has b^^esptciaXly evident in 
- vocational education. Host comunity colles«a have gcn*^^ advisory cossiittees that 
provide direction snd counsel on caployaent, both present^nd future. These coa- 
aicteas ars coaprised of reprtsentstives of the aajor cQsnunlty orsanizstlons in 
boch th* private snd public sectors. It la the s^eral advisory comittes that Cries 
to forscsst new caraer opportunities and eaployaent denands. 



When a decision is auTde to develop a^nsw vocatlonal~prosrui» an aJvXsory coaaittee is 
eicabllshed specifically for that prosraa. Advisory cosaittess for speci|>.c prosraas 
assist indecidlns which courses should be included* what skills and knoifedse need 
* to be learned, and what Institutional methods snd settlns* would be MOSt Appropriate. 

Meabsrs of sdvisory cosfllttees for specific occupations afo froa ^lr»s ^»loyinK 

people in those occupations and appropriate eaployso unions and professionll^ societies. 
In addition to ass is tins in curriculua developaent, they also assist by identify 1ns 
caployment opportunities, part Icipa tins in follow-up Studies to ascertain how well 
the s^«<luates of the prosraas are eerforatus on the job, and occasionally representing 
the coMetss. This kind of close coilaboratlon Is needed to aaintaln the awareness 
and sensltlvlC^ of faculty and adainlstrators and to insure contcaporsry » effective 
progratas. 

FUSSES OF VOCATIOWAL EDUCATION 

AACJC beJLleves thsre should be three oajor purp\sss of vocational education, purposes 
that ars not exclusive. On the contrary, they are quits intsrd1lpend<^nt. The pur> 
poses are; to facilitate econosic developaent* to provide opportunities to learn 
eoR^-oy^billtj and specific occupational skills, aftd to provide access to vocational 
educnClon for all adults and studenta in secondary schools. The greatest aasst of 
an^ nation is its huxaan' resources. Only to the extent Its huaan resources are 
developed, can a country realize its econonlc potential. This requires leamins 
opport^unltles for all people throughout thslr lives, not just a choaen few durins > 
lln^tc^d period of their early lives. 
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\yM;tonal fcducatwn -»ake a ciojor coatrloutlon to ccoV^lc dovelopwent by 

ur.<aplovt«aC . m^j »a5in<j product U ity, and develop tn^t iiu.'uin retources. ^ 
iz w -lo 5ecteC tJw£ s-vuaj-alc developaent ut^cnds on luivU* a (k'ip»'tt»t\t wcU-triijitd 
a-- .^^vfiedieabie wQtk f,»rce. This has been duaonst^rated ijany tl-uM 3t the local 
4."- >tAte levels. For c<aapU» the technical colleges In Soush Carotin* wcr« e^ta- 
oii> ed W attract bu^^^«i« and Industry tt> th.it state. Tftcy Kwe .uccec^ed mo$t 
a-::ui3ly< At the 1<j^aI L-evcl several Penn»/ivanU cotrounicy tol Lt*** work«d clo^sely 
v_". 1 .5ijtswagon bef&re ic opened its first proJu*.tion faciliti«* Ui this country to 
pre^«re people for^those acw Jobs. That's another success story. 

An article of faith In this country l» tlxat improved productivity Is necessary to 
reduce inflation and further e*.onoaU devolopaent. Productivity can be .iBproved 
b> ut*llzij;5 n«w technologies tMt reducoljependence on Individuals and by havinj 
s»re coopetent individuals per for n the work. Recent stati s tac^ sugge»t that little 
has been ^appeninj with either of these factors. Vocatlo^UTeducatlon can teach 
p«opI« Kore efficient ways of occoopl Ishing the sase vom In less tlac .-ind prepare 
tn« ts? uUUi*-«|^e latest t^chnolojlcal innovations. ST 

>tuch of^our unenployraent is 0 cbnSequence of individuals lacklns.skUU and knovledge 
rr-u-r^-'d by available Jobs- Ni^spapers provide aaple evidence of the largo nunbcr of 
job<i - lat ar« available, but aost of these jobs are for people with specific «kil\s 
a-^ ^^-.oJlodig.^AMrtl'e usually attained through education.il pro^jraaS. PuU eaploy- 
t<y*7^<^§on antic Ipatinjj eaployacnt deaands .*ad having people wlt^ the|Civ.ht 
""sVUl, the eight place at the right timo. 

Tii> leai> u« to the s^conS purpose. Youn^} and older adults ncod oppor tunit itr. 

to i^r<i ^'■>^>.iitt occupational skill? and to obtain oat>loyabUlty skUls, cij". '•^rV 

«tti:ud*>^ ind haoits, Infv^nnation on career opportunities, preparing fo>r Job inccr- 

— ,/^T-,-^t*d c->A^i*t ion uf.jppJ.icat.ls?n* for eaiploy::i«nt . 3oth of thcs« arc essential 
f jr people to xuLly A,)t)reciate the ^ob uwrkvt, make roakon-ible decisions, and ^'<?l- 
tiLiZi on :-iCQ. For s^m^; ptopU their career cholc«4 will revVal def iclentic in 
thevr bA>iC ^kilif t>f reading, written exprosj Iqn, and JXithccat ical appl Icat ion^. 
A^tv\>n dev<lov)a.»ntal pro«4rM-j to ellinlnite thtt>c dofttiencles ar<s not the rc^jx)-!^ l- 

-ttTt- ..,J l; u,ut- t -.M'>. ^ I ■'■'■'n. ro,T^, mltv colle/.es £rovld<i thonjind ther^b^^'^ 

It fiC»si.le r^r Indlvidiul-, ;o prepare ttieaselvCi for *v^ntuarehronaent in 
tnw occupational projratt-* the/ welett. ' 

T'.« 1 iird i>urpos* is to ln««ur^ access Co vocational fdu^at io»n' prograas tor all indl- 
v.Jjii^ -'-o crfn s^t lii^^orll/ perfora topical work assignneut? in 3 spocUic 
o. j'itwr.. It wa-, prevlousl/ noted In Cho Introductory ut-ctlon of thi-* piper that 
c^v.nit/ c^lUitff .1 1 ready -.^t nn fxc«Uont exarapU' by enroll in,; norc - ority t.i- 
d.,-;ts, ^tudeU^ from low Inco-^e fj^-5ilir^, and hand L<-app«d <,tuaontt. than 'f^y other 
5« n, po<t**condary edu».at 4t>u. Furtherw^ce, rwre than S3 ptrcent of th«- cOnaunity 
c i.^^K">Vid^'\t^ are v-on^n. This tu<. h-lA^tcnrd thrflr sensitivity to 'joxual dK- 
cru.-ij-i ft \nd itert-otypm^ jnd oncour.i^rd them to oakf Rrcater eff^>rti. 10 
f. '.,",u - r^js.> pr>blca>>. u^-iiunlt> colUv.ei ♦ avp alway* pr IdOd Ch.>Ja.cUv, on ?heir 
a. ,-^.l.ai:y, callUig tUw-n,.oLvLV4 "optn door" colU'^o-..* Tht-y atCOJ^pt to r^Uc - 
a *.y e.a»*»lUhmA outc-a hci-ntt-r.. tt-tpln^i co-.tN .li low possible, and 

v,>'ir^. > at tunes. iM,n/cnl»-nt tor all ro^ldcut-- U\ thslr conrounltu-^. 
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\ OBJECTIVSS OF AACJC 

E<tulLa.ble traataent of coHauntty callcKeg. Prtaidentj and directors of occupaClonal 
prograas ^c* soa* coa»unity colleges stroi%ly crltlci2<4 the adainistration of vocational 
education. Th«y as»«rt that they are not rectlvtnt a fair share of the federal re> 
source« - that, despite tha fact they are enrol Hn» a growing proportion of the 
stvd«nt$, they *ra atlll recalvinj a relatively aaall aaount of the dollars. They 
believe the only equitable division ia for tha dollars to follow the students. Ihey 
also believe coaatuntty colleges uill continue to enroU a srowln^ nuaber of students 
because the only potential population for real »rovth Is older adult a, a population 
with ghich they are workinj »ore effectively than any other aector of education. 

Althouth thera ie no asrceaent on the proportion of dollars that should be awarde4 
to postsecoodaty Institutional not less than 40 percent is a conservative figure. 
Enrollne?»t data collected by the National Center for Educationali^atistice for 
1978-79 reveal that 40 percent of all atudents in vocational education prograaii 
wore enrolled in posts'e^ondary and adult pro»raas. Restrictins the analysis to only 
those students cnrolled^ln occupationally specific prosrans, which excludes coneuaer, 
hoocsuklnt and industrial arts orosraas, 60 percent of the students are enrolled in 
po St seconder j| and adult pro»ram^. Given the two factora mentioned earlier, deao- 
jrsphic statlstica and the necessity of older adults to change careers several tines 
during their vorklns lives, the proportion of people enrolled in postsecondary and 
adult prosrans '^11 undoubtsdly increase, and, conversely, cnrolleents la secondary 
prosraas will decrease. Given these facta and trends, a reasonable distribution 
would be not less than 60 percent for^ postsecondary and adult prograas. 

Rctaove Sole State Agency Kequlrcaents Conaunity colleges are opposed to federal 
lawa dictating the structure of state adninistration. Present law dictates structure 
• and Che results, arc quite uneven. In soae sCates.j<)aaunity colleges feel as if they 

are well treated whereas in others they feel as if they are badly aistreated. The 
retDOval of the "aole state agency" requirement provides oore flexibility and allows 
then to work at the state level to resolve their probleas by changing state adaini- 
atrative structures, if necessary. This opportunity ie denied by the current 
Vocational Education Act. 

Reduced Federal Prescriptlvenese . Jhe* Current Vocational Education Act, and the 
regulations dcriswl froa it, are ;^ar/ to& prescriptive. Coceunity colleges attcapt 
to be sensitive responsive to conaunity needs. This is especially crucial when 
discussions are underway with a aajor fira regarding the location of a now facility 
^ ^ pr expansion of an existing enterprise. Representatives of both private and public 
organizations oust have .proapt, fira answers to their questions about the developcaent 
^ and laplenentatlon of new occupatiopal prograas. Lengthy reports, voloainous paper- 

work, protracted review processes, and other requireaents isposed by state and federal 
agencies' aaVca it difficult, soaetlaes iapossible.*to jive definitive answers in the 
. available ^ine. 

t Reduced VEDS Heportlnx Regulrcaents VEOS has been a najor problen for coaaunity 
colleges the past three yoar». It is a poorly dcaigned system that ihcludc5 tnany 
" data inconnistcnc ies which oake it iaposslble to draw any useful conclusionir. The 

costa are^extraordinarily hi^jh and the value has yot to be dciix>nstratcd. Insofar as 
I • the federal ^jovernaent is concerned, infonaation lollectcd thruugh tlie HEGIS surveys 
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s-icuid 3* j-f*ici«nt. Scaces s.u^uld -also be encourugcd to collect data on vocational 
educacxon, ■>uc a aonner, forest, crnd detail needed by each state. 

Incr«3sVd Fewer i» \3propriat lon^ r-i»i ^iesand for >K?cavion4l education opportuniCics 
coni--;u«» :o ^r^- asong the adaxt p^tAiljtion* the cost of effective prograas is. in- 
cr<a*ir.<j cra;wcdiiiy, aod tne fs^^ie^-sl ipproprLiC ions hav^i actually diainlfthcd in- 
&o:ar as p^rcr-aj-.i^ power i& coa«.«n*'d. All of these factors nake it obvious that 
^r<iacl/ jr.creax-y ippropriatioab. are r.e«ded. It should also bt pointed ottt that 
biiisons oi d3x*ar» are needed to Br^-\> occupational laboratory cquipnent and naterlals 
u? tv the "state ^: the art" and to provide opportunities for faculty oeabers to 
brlAft their own skills and knowledge up to date. 

I-s.>i-Ci.ve3. to Expagd Opportunxt lea for Vocational Education Coaaunity colleges are 
e&ia;)li>nxn^ outreach tenters, len^thcninj their ^rkins days, operating weekend 
colicA-is, and utilizing the facilities of other school systems, private industry, 
and p-^olic a^en».ies to offer educational projraas throujbout their cosaunities. ,Al- 
tr,ou^,i developing and administering these arrangeaents can be tine consuaing and 
costly, it is auth ie&s expensive than forrainj new organizations or building new 
r*^.iiiPies. Since cossounity colleges are already serving large nuabers of people 
;r>'3 Ttdtoricaliy underserved populations, financial incentives to strengthen their 
.or'< a'id further their efforts would be an excellent Investaent . 

l-C'iiz.jfts to Coilabotete with Private and Fublic Sector Etaployers Soae cducation^il 
_n,..r .t.oTs art- ^tili criticized, and justifiably so, for being rcK»ved froa the 
"r^a. world" and tuu acadealc- Some efforts to better integrate the worlds of vork 
<k <r-icji:iva are .us.c«ed ini4. An exanple Is cooperative education. Though it has 

«'s.o3e 33 pojj^lur and wid<-v?reid as it should be, cosaunity colleges J>ave tr^Mted 
/ar**;iv>a-* of C0o^«;ra;ivf tdycafion which h-^ve nade it much nore popular and practicjl. 
vt ?r •3ca-<i of co.iL J A-rat in^ .houid be iopK-^cnted, such as arranging nore "clinical 

c for .t -«ient3 in actual jork settings. Directors of nursing prograas 
rrt^u.it- t^e u>^ ^* ioj,^itaU 13 cljfiicol settlajs for their nursing candid^ites. This 

rn >"s>uld b.„ ;,?ll5^od In other occufctional prograras, Acain, this is a diffi- 
c .U j^->i.<i'i3ent t.iit require'? coniiderabU- t ist and tit fort, but the pOMtivc cunsc- 
i^'-r^.^j jr« unli:nt«i» I.\ »dd^tw;> to providing practical, tiaely work cxporlt>nccs , 
••:t*-t,;al ex^er .^.icv." cna' t ^tud^nts to a rtclwtic undfrjjfjituiing of thv 

-;>r<.i-^-< conditi^r.> jnd taslv thry jLII be oxpccted t -> perform on rhc job. Clo.ci 
co»-j->orat lon bc:-e-a €duc« u ^^l institutiorii ind «'^ployors will also lead to norc 



o^,jt:.jr.Jl vducrt'.ion x% not an exp-inditur^-. -t is an investneni. The ccononic 
:K' j-^. of :^,'^^v>untr / r**(n*ires .jr*iCioi«l t^ucation op?ort unit it's for r.ec(.indAry 

^ ifad-^its ad'ilf^ - . '1 j'lHt on*' opportunity but continuing oppor I imi t ie : 
.'z -.-^ ./^t t.vcir iiv**% »<* til*.-' c^J^^v carpi:% siatch technological and .>conojiic 

i .ti^-rii ."i 1 iUoii nist jK^> \>e dynamic unJ aljiiit to an even larger and i/iort, con- | 
, i".: >T V* c^it:iv>. Vocational eduC'i*. ion not uijivef^aUy Kidnir».'d .»nd 

U M -Kinv trit»i. '» v i'"cu>' it of bfin^ Ineffective, Inr on ,t ^ucnt i f 
-1 > III. It ^ -ir'.ival or^,;»'iroJt^ dep» rid on how well it servos adult lo.irntT's 
1-^., t. r tht'-i.f ii irlv v\ iM.'-r»t>''> ifH >■ iluc and noco^sity for cconOiuU dovolui-. > nt . 
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Senator Stafford. And now a few questions for the panel. 

Mr. Kelley, in line with your recommendation that States which 
demonstrate adequate service to special populations be given flexi- 
bility, might I ask you this. How should we measure and when do 
we determine that adequate service is being provided? 

Mr. Keu-ey. I think what we are interested in is educational 
equality and that all of the people in the State of Vermont should 
have access to a program of training which is responsive to their 
particular goals or objectives at that point in their careers.^ 

I think the extent to which we are meeting the needs of special 
populations can be readily determined through finding out whether 
or not that is, indeed, true. Are there people not being served with 
a vocational training program which does help them along the way 
to achieving their individual objectives? So I would tend to use that 
type of measure. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. ' 

The Chair ought to note that whenever a witness wishes to 
submit a written response if that is more preferable on some tech- 
nical question, rather than responding orally to a surprise question 
from the committee, that is fine. 

Mr. Kelley. I would like to respond. Senator, to a question which 
>ou had asked previously relating to the State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education. 

Senator Stafford. All right. 

Mr. Kelley. From our perspective, at least here in Vermont, as 
director of adult education and adult vocational education, a posi- 
tion which I held previous to becoming Commissioner of the De- 
partment, I had the op^)ortunity to work very closely with Ver- 
mont's Stat^ Advisory Council. It has been my observation that 
they presented some very helpful, very thoughtful recommenda- 
tions to the Department and to the State board in the form of their 
annual report. They presented the conclusions which they had ar- 
rived at as a result of very careful study of Vermont's vocational 
educational educations program facilities and resources. 

The budget which they— to enable them to carry out their stud- 
ies did, indeed, permit them to investigate in great detail the issues 
as they saw them in Vermont relating to vocational education. We 
would support the continuation of State Advisory Councils for Vo- 
cational Education, and any reauthorization of the act. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. Commissioner. 

Is there further comment on this question? 

[No response.] 

Senator Stafford. If not, we will move on to the next one. 

To anybody on the panel who cares to respond, I would ask this 
question. As you know, it is likely that the administration will pro- 
pose a block grant merging the current vocational and adult educa- 
tion programs, as well as some of the job training programs now 
authorized by CETA. 

What would be the impact in Vermont of the merger of these 
programs in a block grant? Would anybody care to respond to that? 

Mr. Ericson. That is a big one.. 

Mr. Kelley. I will, but I would be glad to let one of the others 
take first crack at it. 
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In Vermont, I think we have a multifaced approach to manpower 
delivery and vocational ed. The delivery systems as are all 
aware, are highly categorical, either they serve special populations 
or specialized economic development needs of the State. 

We have in Vermont, by executive order of the Governor, estab- 
^^hed a special manpower training cabinet. That manpower train- 
ing cabinet is developing a 5-year plan for manpower training de- 
livery in the State of Vermont. It is charged with assuring that 
that delivery system be a coordinated program, that the linkages 
be established between various providers, and the program pro- 
vides for as cost effective a delivery system as possible. In a small 
State we think that kind of an approach can and will indeed work. 

The missing element, it appears to me, from my perspective, is 
an ongoing, extensive, thorough program of vocational training for 
adults to which the various manpower training programs can 
relate, and which they can buy into on some sort of cost per unit of 
service or unit of instruction basis a?id, indeed, that is our proposal, 
and in terms of looking at the State as five major geographical re- 
gions, that wit^hin those re^ons we can better meet the economic 
development,, manpower training needs of the State. 

So I think that the coordination and linlcage has to occur at a 
variety of levels, be it either the Federal level, the State leVel, or in 
our case, the regional level, and we think here in Vermont we do 
have in place a way to deal with the issue at the State level and 

regional level. , . . ..i j 

Mr. Ericson. I think from my perspective, working in the second- 
ary level, we do, to a certain extent, Jiave block grants within the 
current legislation. It is broken into five subparts. However, my 
recommendation would be to change that to a certain extent, and 
probably put it into three parts. * 

The first part I would direct to operations for lack of a better 
term; the second part I would direct to program improvement; and 
the third part would be to targeted populations. I am talking basi- 
cally about vocational ed at the present moment Other manpower 
programs would have to fit that kind of mold, if that merging is 

There are some other restrictions in the current legislation 
which make it very .difficult to administer. For example, the 80-20 
split between subparts 2 and 3 is very difficult. The 50-percent 
xmatch on set-asides is very difficult to come up with,'because of the 
tax problems we are having. Those kinds of things I think ought to. 
be looked into during the reauthorization. Those kinds of thingsT 
need to be changed. The act needs to provide more flexibility^jOT 
the State and local school districts. It should be acljusted to the 
needs of the State and local school districts. . 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Ericson. \ 

Doctor Todd, do you have any comment? 

Dr. Todd Just a brief comment. I think the block granfcould be 
beneficial, particularly to the State of Vermont, because we have 
had good communications here, and I think, rather than be re- 
structured, categorically, we can decide what needs to be done here, 
and what linkages take place, and I think it would be to our advan- 
tage here to have that type of authorization. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 
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The next question is how many students are currently in Ver- 
mont vocational programs, and how many of these are adult stu- 
dents, as opposed to students in secondary schools? 

^ain, I remind the panel that if you wish to respond in writing 
ratli|| than here it is acceptable to 'the committee. 

MtEricson. I have some information based on our 1981 Veds 
• data gathering. 

Basically, we direct our planning to juniors and seniors in our 
secpndary programs. For fiscal year 1982 our count shows 6,696, 
which is approximately 43 percent of our junior-senior population. 

In addition to that, we also have some programs for the 9th and 
noA which add up to 780'. That is fcompared to fiscal year 

1980; Uth and, 12th graders of about 7,000.. So there tends to be a 
small drop in our enrollments. 

Addressing the question on adults, the only data I have is 1978 
and 1979. The number of adults that we served there was 5,614. 
That includes the volunteer firemen which make up about 3,000 of 
that figure. 

Mr Kelley. That rose to around 8,500 in the following year 
1979-80, and in 1981-82, it has dropped to around 6,500 due to 
some cutback in State funding for adult vocational education. 

Mr Ericson. On another factor, although it does not really ad- 
dress the question, I think is very important. That is the placement 
of our graduates Our foUowup information shows, over the years, 
that within a year s followup of our graduates, normally we have a 
rate of 90 percent who are employed. I think it is a very key figure 
in this process. 

Mr Kelley. At the adult level, we do not have in place a good 
management system. The figures which I gave you were for those 
who receive vocational training in programs funded with either 
Federal adult vocational funds and/or State vocational funds which 
flowed through the Department of Education. Our area vocational 
centers serve many more adults than that, but their funding source 
might have been CETA, might have been the Vermont training 
program, might have been apprenticeship training. We do not have 
m place a system to gather all tliat information together. ItMs one 
of our top priorities for the year to do that. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Doctor Todd, let me direct a question to you. I realize it is sort of 
a tall order, but could you briefly describe the operation of Ver- 
mont Technical College, and also how you would assess the prepa- 
ration of the students graduating from a secondary vocational 
program compared to a postsecondary graduate? 

Dr. Todd. Let me take those in order. First of all, the Vermont 
Technical College is an accredited postsecondary institution, and is 
somewhat unique in that it is the only public technical college in 
the State. 

We do recruit students from all over the State and, in fact, 85 
percent of our enrollment is from Vermonters. So we do serve our 
population. 

The administration requirements include basic skills testing, and 
as I mentioned in my testimony earlier, those who are educational- 
ly disadvantaged then are recommended for our pretechnology pro- 
gram. 

er|c 
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It is interesting to note that 4 out of the last 10 years our out- 
standing graduate has been a student who has gone through that 
third year, if you will, to not only prepare him or her better, but to 
motivate that person. Some of those students have also been gradu- 
ates from some of the vocational .centers. I do not have any statis- 
tics with me, but I could provide you with that 

The thrust of the Vermont Technical College is in the agricultur- 
al and engineering technology field, both of which are among the 
top two industries of our State. I believe that the college fulfills a 
very necessary need, in postsecondary vocational education. Howev- 
er, as I pointed out earlier, we do have to keep up with the latest 
technologies^and I think one of the items that could be useful in 
keeping up to date is through equipment that you brought out, and 
I brought out in my testimony. We do have help from industry, as 
was pointed out by the previous panel, but we also need other 
funds in order to make the graduates most productive, and to pro- 
vide industry with totally prepared students, rather than just par- 
tially prepared students. 

What was the second part of your question? 

Senator Stafford. The second part of the question was how 
would you assess the preparation of a student graduating from a 
secondary vocational program compared to a graduate from Ver- 
mont Technical College, for example? 

Dr. Todd. Well, there are two types of students, obviously. The 
student from the secondary vocational school has some very defi- 
nite skills in certain areas, but as was pointed out by our industry 
panel, does not have the broad education, the foundation, if you 
will, on which to move into other areas of vocational education 
and, in fact, including the English skills, and general education 
that is needed for those who are going to have some upward mobil- 
ity through the industries of the State. 

Senator SrAFFORb. Thank you very much. Dr. Todd. 

The next question is for any member of the panel who cares to 
comment. 

^ The President has proposed reorganizing the Department of Edu- 
cation. Do you believe vocational education should be included with 
all other education programs or shifted to the Department of Labor 
as has been suggested by some? 
Mr. Ericson. I will take that one. 

As far as I am concerned, vocational education is a part of the 
educational system, and as such, should stay with the Department 
of Education. 

Senator Stafford. Is there any disagreement in the panel on 
that? . ^ 

Mr. Kelley. I would address your question two ways. 

No. 1, I am opposed to doing away with the Department of Edu- 
cation. I do not think that it has yet had time to prove itself It was 
created during the latter days of the Carter administration, and 
never really got staffed up. The Reagan administration, the ap- 
pointments to the remaining openings were delayed. It has never 
reaJly had a chance to show whether or not it can live up to the 
hopes of many of us who supported it, and I hope it does, indeed, 
have the opportunity to do that, and I would respond in the next 
way, as Mr. Ericson has, that vocational ed is very much dependent 
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on general education, and to keep the two together, I think, is es- 
sentiai for an effective program development for those who are en- 
tering various vocations and trades in our country. 
•Mr. Ericson. I would just like to add to that. I think many 
people feel that vocational education is something separate. As Bob 
LaBonte mentioned, a person cannot succeed in the vocational pro- 
gram without having adequate communications skills and math 
skills. 

We talked about the machine, tools industry. You just cannot 
progress in that industry without the proper math skills. The place 
a student in our State is Supposed to get that skill is in the aca- 
demic portion of his or her program. So to move them apart ju^t 
does not 5|^ke sense. . ' 

Mr Kelley. I would also respond in another connection. We 
have had a bit of trouble with the current legislation as far as the 
distinction between adult, postsecondary, higher secondary, because 
they are sort of artificial kinds of distinctions. It is hard to deter- 
mine when education becomes postsecondary education, or when 
education is secondary. So we have, indeed, established linkages be- 
tween our area vocational units and our institutions of higher edu- 
cation so that the vocational training cofnponent of associate 
degree programs can be taken at the area vocational center and be 
credited toward the higher education degree program. 

I also know that Dr. Todd has been moving out with an associate 
degree program in the machine trades* in Springfield. He might 
want to comment a bit on that. 

Dr Todd. Thank you. That is mainly just an outreach trying to 
assist more people in our State to get postsecondary technical-voca- 
tional education, but let me just say as far as the original question, 
I do not think I want to make vocational education a second-class 
citizen as you might by displacing it to another group, whatever 
the entity is. I think we have to look at the total picture of educa- 
tion. 

Mr Kelley I think, Jim, that program you are developing in the 
Springfield area as an outreach also ties into their longstanding co- 
-operative education program that they have there which extended 
over a period of— I do not know— 1 or 2 years of postsecondary 
training. 

Dr Todd. And anyway, it ties into what Mr. LaBonte was saying . 
about continued education. I "think again when we are talking 
about upward mobility of people in ihdustry, we want to look at 
them as having a continuing opportunity to improve themselves, 
and in turn, improve the productivity of the industry. So we want 
to be able to deliver programs to people as adults throughout their 
life. 

Mr Ericson. Another part of that whole idea of mobility is the 
movement of those more capable up the career ladder. That, in 
turn, provides employment opj)ortunities at the beginning level for 
our secondary students and those that are less able to move up 
that ladder. So it actually has a double effect. 

SeiKTOr Stafford. Gentlemen, we thank you. We note that your 
opinions seem to be generally unanimous here, and the Chair can 
only speak for himself, not the committee, but the Chair shares the 
views that he Just heard. 
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Mr. Ericson. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. LeWme go to the next question. 

May I ask the panel Ivhat is the probable impact of further re- 
ductions in Federal funjfing on Vermont vocaitional education? 

Mr. Ericson. We are going through, that problem right now. 
Again, speaking for secondary vocational education, we have some 
very hard decisions to make even if there is level funding, which I 
understand is the current situation in the Congress. With the 
President s recommendations for a lower budget there will be seri- 
ous cutbacks at the local level, basically. That is going to effect vo- 
cational education. As I indicated in my testimony, I keep hearing 
that the tax base at the local level is strained. Therefore, I would 
question whether the local district is going to be able to pick up 
that difference. So I really do not know at this point what is going 
to happen to the progaram. There are going to be some drastic 
changes, and some programs probably will close dowp. 

Mr. Kelley. It looka very much like the level of service will, 
- indeed, have to drop. If W talk level funding, you are not keeping 
up with inflationary costs. It does not appear that the State is 
going to be in a position to* pick up significantly in the area of in- 
creasing costs of current levels of programs, or if there is an actual 
decline in the size of the Federal appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation, will not be able to pick up on that again. 

So it looks very much to me like some decline in the extent to 
which we can deliver vocational education in this State of Ver- 
mont. ' 

Dr. Todd. It is too bad, because you did not ask the previous 
panel. Senator, because I think they are going to find it very diffi- 
cult to obtain tKe highly trained employees that they need for 
these high technology industries, and without the support, we 
would just have to serve less people. I think that is what it 
amounts to. • 

Mr. Kelley. I would add, there are significant differences in the 
cost of delivering comparable services in various regions of our 
country. I am hearing from some of the directors in our area voca- 
tional centers here in the State* that their fixed cos^t type expendi- 
tures have risen disproportionately to their instructional cost 
areas. For example, the costs of energy have just gone up tremen- 
dously, and particularly so in this particular region of the country, 

I would hope that in reauthorization one might look to the issue 
of distributing Federal funds in sucJh a way as to equalize the op- 
portunity for access to vocational training, and to take a look at 
some of the varying types of costs in developing that service ilf var- 
.^-'tons regions. 

Senator Stafford. I might lay out before the panel the dollar fig- 
ures here as they appear .to us at the moment. , 

In July the budget reconciliation resolution whicH was adopted 
by the Congress carried the figure for vocational education of $735 
million. That was the figure that this subcommittee requested, and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee currentlv is considering a 
figure of $689 million, which is a reduction of $46 million below the 
authorization. , . 

The President s budget recommendation which he has before the 
Congress now is for $548 million, an additional reduction of $187 
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million. So to get the figures in perspective, should the President's 
September budget become effective, it would represent almost a 
$200 million drop in funding for vocational education programs, 
and that I take it would have a substantially adverse impact on the 
programs in Vermont. v 

Mr. Ericson. That would be going from level Finding as we cur- 
rently get money in 198L What might happen with the new appro- 
priations? W^th the President s recommendation of $623 million, 
we would lose in the vicinity of $300,000. 

Senator Stafford. Yes, thank you. 

Our final question is to you, Mr. Ericson. Would you elaborate 
your thoughts regarding whether the Fedpral Government should 
support maintenance of regulaV programs 6r not? 

Mr. Ericson. Yes. The reason for that position is that we need to 
maintain our programs. We need to maintain our equipment. We 
need to provide professional development, those types of things, so 
that staff are qualified to teach the programs we have. We need 
that, as I have indicated earlier, to serve the targeted population 
(that is handicapped), as well as the average and gifted student. 

So I really feel that the Federal Government has got a stake in 
the process. 

Senator Stafford. Any other comments from the panel? 

Mr. Kelley. That also gets to the issue of equalization of oppor- 
tunity. I believe that without same level of Federal support for 
basic^ programs the State is very limited in their ability to provide 
a highly specialized, highly technical type of education. . 

So it would seem to me in the national interest, that some level 
of Federal support continue for basic education. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Eric- 
son, Doctor Todd, We really appreciate your taking the time and 
trouble to help us in this faidy difficult task of trying to rewrite 
the vocational education program, and at this point the Chair will 
declare a 10 minute recess before we undertake panel three. 

[Short recess.] 

Senator Stafford. The Chair would ask the subconnlmittee to 
' come to order. 

The next panel will be a panel of vocational benter directors. Mr. 
Louis Salebra from Rutland, my .hometown, Mr. Edward Allen 
from Middlebury, ajid Mr. Edward Perkins from Brattleboro. 
• We .will take you, if that is agreeable, in the order you are listed 
on the witness list, and th^t means, Mr. Salebra, you are on. 

We would remind the Avitnesses that first we .would ask 'you to 
stay to the 5 minutes as nearly as you can. If you have longer 
statements, they will appear in the record in full, and if the Chair 
asks you questions which you prefer to answer in writing following 
your statements, we will do it that way. ^ « 

With that preliminary, Louis, you are on. \ ' ' ' " 
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STATEiMENTS 05; LOUIS J. SALEBRA, DIRECTOR, RUftAND AREA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CENTER, RUTLAND, VT.; EDWARD L. 
ALLEN, DIRECTOR, ADDISON COUNTY VOCATIONAL CENTER, 
MIDDLEBURY, VT; EDWARD C. PERKINS, VOCATIONAL DIREC- 
TOR, *BRATTLEB0RO AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER; KEVIN KEN- 
NEDY, VERMONT ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL-TECH- 
NICAL. EDUCATION; BETSY KIELMAN, GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VT.; JIM FRASIER, VERMONT VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION; AND SUSAN E. HASAZI, ED. D., ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL SERVICES; MEMBER, 
VERMONT VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL; MEMBER EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD, VERMONT COALITION OF THE- HANDICAPPED; 
MEMBER EXECUTIVE BOARD, COUN^ FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, A PANEL j 

Mr. Salebra. Thank you, Senator, and I want to thank the sub- 
committee for the opportunity that you would listen to the local di- 
rectors. 

The point that,! would particularly like to make is that we are 
the lowl> local directors. However, this is where the action is and I 
think some comments that we will make will be worthy of some 
consideration at the Federal level. 

We are concerned .with making vocational education work. 
are the delivery system so to speak. We have heard some testimony 
this morning which centers around mainly linkages, agencies, 
people seeking our services. Last year I had 2^1 different agencies, 
individual business or industry, seeking a specific program. 

One of the things about reauthorization bill is the timing is right 
to take a look at where we have been and where we want to go. I 
think that the act of 1963 succeeded in providing the spark for con- 
struction across the country and easy access to entry level job 
training programs. 

Once the centers were built, we were saying how can we perpetu- . 
ate the centers and how can we use them to get success^ out of 
them. Across the country different centers have done different 
things. 

I think our focus on the future should be how are we going to 
keep those centers open? I think we should take a good look at get- 
ting some golernance in place and funding in place. Governance 
and funding are key to the local centers. I think we should also 
take a^good look at the philosophy and, when we talk about voca- 
tional education, it is very difficult in view of the testimony you 
heard thit> morning to separate vocational education and employ- 
ment and training. Since it is difficult to sjeparate them, maybe 
some of the Federal effort should be to do something to consolidate 
it. 

We.should not have to talk to 29 to 50 different agencies a year 
to come up with programs, many short term programs in the local 
level, people are not aware of some of the things that may happen. 

I will give you an example. We run a program, in conjunction 
with Job Corps, EPA, CETA, to train wastewater operators and it 
is -a short funded program. Rutland public school system is going to 
be responsible for unemployment payments once that program 
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ends. There are barriers that are put in our operational programs 
that people seeking the service are not aware of. On a local level, 
we certainly are aware of this. So we have to take a look at how 
can we remove some barriers from operations. 

Specifically, I would like to expand upon something that was pre- 
viously mentioned this morning. Le^ us take a look at some of the 
things that are happening in the local budgets in terms of the eco- 
nomic picture, not so much inflation, but take a look at what has 
happened in terms of energy. 

At the Rutland Center in 1975 for fuel and electricity, $25,000 
was expended, or 3.8 percent of our operating budget. In 1981-82, 
we expect to spend $131,000 on the same energy, or 15.6 percent of 
our budget. Translate this to what happens to the value of the 
doljar that we get from Washington as compared to the dollar that 
goes down to Florida or Georgia. I think the Federal dollar should 
be used to equalize not only access, but equalize operational cost. I 
think there should be a serious, look at what it costs the Northeast, 
and other particular regions to operate. That is a specific overhead 
operating cost that we cannot run away from. I think it is serious 
enough that we should look at it. 

I also think that you should be aware of how the governance op- 
erates within school districts because I am not sure where prior- 
ities stand. I am not sure where priorities stand with the State 
Board of Education in terms of vocational education because it is 
something that is hanging out there but not an extreme priority. 

If all the gentlemen that we have heard this morning place job 
training and vocational education as a priority with economic de- 
velopment, then there should be some priority in the delivery 
system from top management down to the bottom, and what we 
now hav^, we have, fragmentatibn. We have got vocational educa- 
tion and adult vocational education in two separate areas. We have 
got labor and industry, apprenticeship training, CETA, economic 
development tmining programs looking to us as service providers, 
but very fragmajtized at the top. It gets very confusing to local di- 
rectors building prDgi^ms. 

In the Rutland area\ and we like to think of ourselves as exem- 
plary, where we only have 600 students that come to thejcenter 
during the d^y and another 60 handicapped. We service about 3,000 
adults yearly at the Rutland Center with very expanded adult pop- 
ulation programs. We run programs with business and industry, 
some that the State never even hears about , because they are run 
privately with ourselves and industry involved. There is a good 
feeling of cooperation at the Rutland area center. We have even de- 
veloped associate degree programs. 

It took me 7 years to get somebody to listen to me as to how we 
can develop post secondary programs at the local level. Finally, in 
January of this year, we started two associate degree programs in 
vocational areas of drafting and data processing. We hope to 
expand it in five more area§ in another year. There are a lot of 
things that we are doing and it takes people to make things work. 
It is people talking to people and people willing to do things. Some 
of the constraints are the local school l^oards who do not perceive 
their role in employment training. You ask a particular school 
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board member, What is your role in training people for work? They 
think vocational /ed, and it is not solely vocational ed. 

I would like tHe committee to be really concerned with setting up 
a mechanism trait take a look at a youth and says, vocational edu- 
cation is going 10 start you off on a path in your 11th or 12th grade 
or through the secondary program at the vocational centers and 
the vocational /center will be there for the rest of your life to help 
you improve, tp grow, and even get into management. 

The regional area vocational centers around the countryydre 
probably our most valuable resjDurce in terms of economic develop- 
ment. The usfe of them is going to indicate how well we are going to 
fare in the mture. We have got to put our act together to keep 
them open ind to use them in the proper manner so we all get 
some benefitjown through the years. And I think the future delib- 
erations ory how can we keep them open is a priority. My col- 
leagues here have some other things very specific in terms of fund- 
ing to thati 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Salebra follows:] 
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RUTLAND AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CENTER 



RUTLAND, VERMONT 



Mr. Chairman and Members of che Senate Subconnlccee: 

I am^^uis Salebra, Dpeccor of Vocational EducaCioa for Rudand County 
In Che State of Vermont. On behalf of the Rutland conxminlty, I thank the 
Subcocnittee for the opportunity to express concerns on the reauthorization ^ 
of the Vocational Education Act>. 

For acre than forty years, the Rutland City Public School Dlatrlct 
through its Vocational Education Division has been the center for skill 
training activities in Rutland County. Rural in makeup, the County 
population of 57,000 boosta a diverse labor farce of 26,400 persons. 

Secondary business and Induatrial education programs in 1941 were 
joined by War production training programs in 19A2. Since that time, the 
Rutland City School Dlatrlct has supported several varieties of training 
prograsts for buSincsa and Industry. School facilities have been readily 
available without charge for occupational training programs since 19A0. A 
good rclationahip between th« varloua training agencies and the Rutland 
Public 'School System has becfi fostered and perpetuated. ^ 

Evidence to support the importance of the Vocational Center to Rutland 
County is its utilisation. FS;^ 8:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M., some 600 secondary , 
atudents (250 from Rutland City an^^^^S^^ron outside Rutlihd Clty)^ atteiui the 
Center. An additional 60 handicapped studonta attend specialized programs. 
A Waatc Water Ti^eatment P^ant Operator Training program jolntlv operated by 
environmental Protection Agency »^ Job Corpa and the Rutland Center *^ds 2o 
moce youth to our dav program. 

^ Industrial training programs for apeclalized Inservlce or upgrading of 
emptoyeea takes place during the A:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. period. From ^:00 P.M. 
to 10. 00 P.M., regular adult vocational and avocatitftial training programs 
occur. Poats^ftndary Associate Degree Programs are also available in 
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Vocational arcAS as well as certificated. prograas for specific skills. Total 
enrollment in all programs approaches 3^000 yearly. 

Public health statistics reveal further Importance of the Vocational 
Center to the region by the lack of mobility In the population. Rutland 
County has had a mobility rate of 15% for the last ten years. 

With |ll the activity previously noted» we continue to have a large 
^segment of the population unserved due to several reasons. Reasons include. 

1. Youth who have completed a secondary program without skills for 
^'^^ Job narket. 

2. Drop outs who fail to return to complete or participate in a 
vocational training* i>rogran even though Verinont Law provides for 
access and educational costs. 

3. Youth and adults who having completed a secondary program have a 
desire to enter a particular trade but find rules and regulations 
to keep ^th em out of existing training programs. 

4. The dependency on a variety of government programs that provide 
a mlniiRua of training and subslstance allowances. ' 

The finlth-Hug)ies Act of 1917 launched the Federal Government Into a 
partnership with Vocational Education. Since that time* the Ccorge-Barden 
Act, the Vocational Act of 1963 and its subsequent amendments have appro- 
priated billions of dollars Into Vocational EducatiofV ^ 

The resulting impact since 1963 has been the Increased accessibility 
to Vocational programs for millions of youth heretofore unserved especial ly 
In the suburban and rural areas. Opportunities for Job training increasod 
substantially as a result of a tremendous construction effort to build and 
equip the vocat lonal ''centers across the nation. 

Major concerns facing the future of vocational education. and Job training. 
Including Its survival, can be condensed Into governance and funding . My act We 
participation In countless Job training workshops, seminary, conferences. 
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boards, advisory cooalccees^ •cc. I«Aves no doubt in my nind as Co a^rceocnt 
on "what the role of^a vocational center Is to Its coasunlty'*. *Since we 
know what vc are supposed to do, the qucttlon 1$ 'Srtiy don't we do it?"* 
Answers in Dpst cases, "governance and funding'*.' 

Critics of Vocational Education have a cosasaon bond In the complaint 
department. They generally consist of other training agencies seeking 
facilities* to operate programs or agencies in direct competition with their 
own training programs and facilities. ^ \ 
C 0\A experience In Venaont, as in several other^ states, pjacos direct 
governance of the Area Vocatioijal Center ^under th<i jurisdiction of the school 



district hostin 



hooting the center. This, works fine when you ^consider Vocational 

^ucatlon Is 9 ftart of the cpnpreheniive educational' program In the community. 

Once constructed, operational and staffed, the local schot)! board priorities 

returfticfc management of a K-12 school diifctrlct. How matvj) h)cal "ichopl board * 

members ptn;«lve* tlfemselves as policy makersp in Job tfralnipg as well a^ 

vocational, Ed uc/ticvt"? What j^* ^the"scl^p<)l board's role in as^^istlng in 

•Vrovidlr\g a weH-t^lned ^'aborVoc^? Is this a, priority' in K-12 school "boa 

n^agement? Is tW» a priority the State School Bo^^d of Education? The 

scope of critical issues fi\ci"n& boards of education leaves little chance of 

Vocational Education and Job training of being a priority. ^ ■ 

If Vocational Education ii to be the oatalys't for cooperative linkage 

50 provide Job training, then a govertfance mechVinXMa^oiust be ptovfded to 

'^er^(o^^e the barriers. Let us look^ at <>hat is already wocUng well and, btiild 

,^pon it. i sole state boai;d -^Ao Vocational Education and job training shoult^ 

be &he (Jeslgnnted recipient of*f^eral funds and be respomihle for its ' 

administration, operation and supervision. This sane board should al^ be 

rcclploot of state and other agencies training '(fedjcral and .state) funds to 
' ^ I • • - ' - 

coordinate .i^ll Voca(;ional ^^ucafclon and Job training within "the state. Linkage 

" ' ^ * ' ' ^< 

pust be aolldifled .it *.fte state level before in^ attempt la mode aij'tho locirl 

level. . . * ^ 

^ -.■ . - . . 



To coeplete Che governance Issue, regional Vocational Education and job 
training boards should" be established. Regional boarda would insure training 
priorities and cooperative linkages.. With a sioplified structure of governance, 
rules and regulations coold be greatly siispllfied or deregulated f ^ 

A change In governance can not be accoaplished without a change in 
funding. Since federal support of a vocational center's* operating budget may 
be four or five percent of the total budget under the present forcula. It * 
ifctas unlikely the leverage Is present po effect change. ^ ^ 

ConMderaVtDn t'o consolidate the vocational act funding ^nto Part B 

local progran support csay impact on governance change. The resulting effect 

ntay double or "triple the aaount of federal support at the local level. 

' A cujor cjncern of the future Is the using costs for energy in certain . r 

t 

regloas of the. United Sitstes. My view of federal legislation is to equalize 
Vocational Education and job training .opportunities across the Country. 
With that in olnd , consider the cost of heating a vocational center in Vv^rmont 
for a school year in ^N^rast to heating a vocational center in the southern 
belt. Consider ^the costs of electricsl energy in a region that docs not have 
the generating capacity to thf^t of regions that have an abundance of generating 
capacity. In 1975, energy costs for heating fuel arfd electricity were 025.000 
or 3.82 of our operating costs^ In' 1981-82, we expect to spend $131,000 on 
tUf same energy or 13. -6^^ of our operating budget* I strongly urge the Senate 
In their "d^vl Iberat ion to consider energy costs in determining the allocations 
to the states. " * - ^ 

All of the action in temsjbf Vocational Education, {ob traltilng and 
^lafcor force loprovenent^takes^ place at* the local level, therefore, I urge 
the bulk of federal assistance be specific to the local level. * 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. ^ 

Neit, Mr. Allen of Middlebury. 
vMr. Ajllen. Thank you, Senator Stafford. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present my perceptions as to how vocational education 
and training can best be delivered in the State of Vermont. My re- 
marks are focused on the areas which I feel need increased empha- 
sis and improvement from all levels of government to provide 
better services to the citizens of Vermont and to its business and 
industrial community. 

There are many persons who need and desire vocational educa- 
tion and training. Secondary students, adult postsecondary stu- 
dents, apprentices, target populations of Federal legiflj^ion, and 
those needing specific short-term training, as identified Dy business 
and industry, are examples of the variety of populations with needs 
to be met. At the same time, we have as many separate agencies 
engaged in providing services as we have specific populations. This 
leads to duplication of services and inefficient use of training 
resources. 

I feel that there should be a single State board established to be 
responsible for planning, coordination, budgeting, and evaluation 
for all employment-related education and training. 

An effective coordination of services from the State level should 
be complemented with similar efficiency at the regional level. A re- 
gional agency should serve as the primary source of vocational edu- 
cation and training. As needed services are defined, this agency 
should have the responsibility to arrange for those services in the 
most efficient manner for that area. With the network of area vo- 
cational centers in Vermont, the framework for regional coordina- 
tion is already in place. The centers are part of the local education 
systems which rest on a solid foundation of community service and 
support. The local directors of the centers can provide the neces- 
sary leadership to make the regional coordination concept work. I 
would hope to see the area vocational center be the agency to co- 
ordinate the plan, budget, and evaluate the services for vocational 
educalion and training for the region which it serves. 

Anoither concern I have is a serious gap in^the continuum of vo- 
cational education in Vermont. It exists at tlre^ technician level and 
will continue to become more evident as more high technology in- 
dustries locate in our State. My concept of technician training is 
that which falls between job entry readiness and an associate 
degree. It is at this level that those wishing to advance in an occu-^ 
pation^can prepare themselves with additional skills which will be 
of direct benefit to their employers as well as to themselves. Cur- 
rently, students attend Vermont Technical CoHege or go out of 
State for Ihis training. The 16 vocational centers, each of which 
serves a specific area of the State, have not been tapped to provide 
technician level' training. Facilities and equipm^t are in place and 
available fpr use. Their utilization, for techiiietfin training would ef- 
fectively complete the continuum of vocational training. 

I would hope that somehow the incentive could be provided to 
local boards which control the area centers to establish postsecon- 
dary technician level training, culminating in either a certificate 
or an associate degree. 



The level of Federal support available for use at the local level in 
Vermont grows smaller every year as local and State expenditures 
rise The vocational administrators* primary concern has to be to 
keep regular programs funded. They are the bottom line in our 
reason for existence. We havje to establish basic priorities as fi; 
nances become ever more scarce. 

Funding priority should be on delivery of services at the local 
level. Block grants to a single State board without Federal strings 
would allow the board to most efficiently meet the vocational edu- 
cation and training needs of Vermont. 

Thank you. ^ * * 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. 
Mr. Perkins from Brattleboro, we would be glad to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Senator Stafford. It is my distinct 
pleasure to present some testimony today.that may help you with 
the important decisions later on. 

Educators, lawmakers and others close to vocational education 
recognize that the 1976 vocational education regulations are too re- 
strictive. Administrators and teachers at all levels have found 
themselves involved in extensive planning, reporting, compliance 
reviews, evaluating and other activities that drastically reduce the 
time and money that should go directly for vocational education 
services. One" of the main goals of proposed reauthorization legisla- 
tion must b& to deregulate the Federal act and allow States discre- 
tion in allocating Federal grants. 

The total cost of operating regular vocational programs at the 
Brattleboro Area Vocational Center during fiscal year 1981 was. 
, ,$464,400. Federal receipb for regular vo-ed programs during 1981 
amounted Ho $19,227 or 4.1 percent of total costs; 23.6 percent of 
cd^ts came from State revenue, and the remaining 72.3 percent was 
local effort. ' ^ 

With such a small percentage of support coming from the Feder- 
al Government, it would ^em appropriate to reduce or possibly 
eliminate Federal mandates in favor of State and local controL 

It would certainly benefit the local cpmmunities, at Jeast in Ver- 
mont, if we had the use of set-aside and siibpart furxds to use to 
support regular vocational programs. 

.The amount of time that is required in planning and evaluating 
programs by our State consultants seriously reduces the amount of 
time that their services are available for program development,, 
curriculum work, and other services that we generally think of as 
the primary role of the consultant. A disproportionate amount of 
time and effort is being- absorbed with compliahce reviews and 
evaluations. We are not only confronted' with the vocational compo- 
nent of evaluation, but we are all confronted with the regular sec- 
ondary school and college evaluations and any other local evalua- 
tion restraints that are placed on us at the local level. 

Since the 1976 amendments, there has been too much confusion 
at the local level trving to identify special students, particularly 
the disadvanta^d. At the vocational center in Brattleboro, these 
students have always taken advantage of vocational education pro-, 
grams and received *the services necessary to provide a successful 
experience. Just recently, the local school board in Brattleboro re- 



fused to approve a request for a federally funded vocatioiial posi- 
^on. This position was to assist disadvantaged vo-ed youth I think 
this action helps point out that people at the grassroots level in 
Vermont x:annot see the for many of the set-aside projects 

that have evolved since the passage^ of the 1976 VEA. 

I feel that the Federal Government can best serve the States by 
reducing their role as a regulatory agency and expending their role 
as a regulatory agency and expending their role of technical assist- 
ance. This same role of technical assistance should be assumed by 
State agencies. 

In conclusion, I support the proposal of basic grants for vocation- 
al education funds to States. Each State must impose adequate con- 
trols on the local school districts to insure proper use of these 
funds. This would insure that there is an opportunity to expand 
and improve vocational education in light of work requirements 
and assessed needs of the population to be served. The renewed em- 
phabib on adult education needs will require a closer working rela- 
tionship between secondary education and industry as well as adult 
education institutions. Removing Federal mandates will place a 
great burden on* State boards and local boards of education, for 
these agencies must insure that all populations are being served If 
the goals o( vocational education are going to continue to be 
achieved, then a higher level of local effort must continue. 

[The following information was supplied for the record:] 
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ADVANCED DRAFTING 





Advanced draftm^ is a program deigned for Ome students who are 
interested in draftint. designing or engineenn{as a career It will 
prepa re i siudeni loenter An occupation or continue irainintin technical 
school orcoUege., 

Requircmeni5 a good sense of sptfce percepuon. form percep- 
tion, and coordinated eye-finger-hand movemcnis are essential as well 
ascourseU-ork in math, soence and English 
EmploymenlOulIook Job opportunities will increase As 
photocopying replaces copyists and tracers, many positions will require 
trainingbeyondhighschool ^ 

- AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

i^tudents leam the business aspects of farming includinf production, 
management, mechanics and conservation Graduates may be 
employed as herdsmen, equipment operators, equipment repairmen, 
orchard workei?. greenhouse jworkers. and tn a variety of positions con 
nected withsalesof farm produce.supplies and equipment 
Requirements Requirements vary but those comnxM to most 
workers include courses m English, social studies, science, math and 
business 

Employment Outlook Al though farm employment will 

decline.jobs in atn>bu$iness and industry will increase. 

AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 

This course provides students with practical experience and training 
in autonwtive service work includmga broad understandincof thescien 
tific principles of tht mechanical, electrical, and hydraulic systems 
found in the modem automobile 

Requirements Preparation should incliKJe courses m science, 
math and English After high school on the-job training oi'an appren- 
ticeship program is jenerally needed in order to become and expert 
mechanic 

Employment Outlook A second car wlhe family as well as 

complex power equipment on the new cars will account for a continuing 
expansion of|o6$ ^ 




BUILDING TRADES 

Instruction centers around the buikJtnt of a house which provides 
trainingincarpentry.masonry.and electrical work Studenisalsolcam 
how to use a variety of wood working machines Graduates m&y be 
employed as beginning carpenters or they may continue their training in 
an apprenticeship or inon the-job trainint 

Reguirements Accuracy and prtdeinvrarkmanshipare essential^ 
ijA IS good coordination and'manuai dexterity Courses mnuth. English, 
and draftingarehelpful 

EmploymentOutlook it is e'xpected that there will be a 

px)wingneed for skilled craftsmen m allof thcbuildmg trades 
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BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

Courses are destined to prepare graduates for ^mployi})ent as clerical 
woiVers. bookkeepers, secretanes, and in a variety ofsimilar postttons. 
Requirements Every worker in this field needs td have a good 
command,of the English lansudte. proficiency in^pelllns. and the 
ability to (kTassjcned work neatly and accurately. The decree of com 
petency . skill and ^)ectaIization required depends upon the position and 
cb^ployer. 

QnploymentOtitiOOk Thousands of new poutlons vnll open 
annually due to the trowtng economy . ^. , 



INTRODUCTORY DATA PROCESSINO 

This course explores the concepts commooly used fn the field of^ 
business data processlns. A broad back^rouad is provided in the pr in * 
ciples of data procexins. computer hardware, and media In addition, 
the students will become aware of typical Jobs in the field of data 
process ins. and thecomputer'seffectootodayssociety 
Require ments: Oneyearof typing 

Employment outlook Employment opportuni tier are sood ftod 
predicted to remain so throughout the next decade. 



> 

COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The purpose of the program is to provide training for students whose 
vocatmna) interests are in areas other than those provide for in our 
ishops and labs This program also serves the second-year vocational 
course student whose Job trainins needs can best be met through 
coopera 1 1 ve placement i n the communi ty. 

Requirements Students must beat least 16 and possess personal 
characteristics which will enable them to obtain and continue in an 
en?pk>yment$)tuation Xff'''^^^ 

Employment Outlook L ^ ^^ch student shouW check the par 
ticular occupation choserHrntfir^r with his counselor or with the 
Cooperative Program Coordinator. 

ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS 

Students |;ain a sound basic understanding of electricity and elec- 
tronics. They may (tain employment as radio and TV repairmen, 
telephone and power line workers, electrician helper, electronics 
assembler, or in other simitar positions Some students prefer to obtain 
further training through an apprenticeship or by attending technical 
school or college. 

Requirements color codtof^ makes good color vision essential 
Courses i n math, science, and dra f tl ng are helpful 
Employment Outlook The number of construction elec 
tncians. radio and TV servicemen, and electroQics lechniciani Will 
Increase rapidly during the next decade 
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HE/iLTH OCCUPATIONS 

Tbis procrtm ir^esifned to prepare studmts to a^ist the 
profeuionaUy trained T^ealth worker la providinc good ptUent care. 
Gradtiates may obtain.employmentu hospital and xiursiAtboflle aur- 
•es' tide, orderly, dieur^ tWe. ward cKrk. housekeepiof aide, and 
recreaUonalor occupational aide. ^ > 

Requirements . Oak needs to posseas a desire to be of aervlct to 
others, and the physical and emotiooal stability to care for paUeats 
Impprtant personal traits include, aaeven tempe raja eat. patience, 
un^erstandinf . tact.^deptadabillty,, honesty, maturity and sound 
judgement ^ 

Employ III ent Outlook . Studenu of thls'course have had poaltiv& 
results findintempioyment a local health cart facilities The outlook 
forthefuturecontlnuestpbeezcellent 0 

FO'RESTRY.toNSERVATION AND . 
OUTPOOft -RECREATION 

^ Hus course includes the operation and nuintenance of forest, conser^ 
vaitoA and reereational equipment such as chain saws, crawlers, trac- 
tors and smailengines. WoO(So( and outside land laboratoryexperiences 
are an Intetral.pait of the program Graduates may be employed as 
iofgtT, savrmiU worker. s\irveyor*s assistant, ski area worker, tree ser* 
viceworker.or in other si ml larpositions^ «. 

Requirements Most petitions appeal to those who like to work 
outdoors. Many positkxis require mechanical aptitude and good co-or- 
dmadon. 

Employment Outlook Because of the increasint emphasis on 
cooservatioo.empkiyment opportunities will be expanding 

GRAPHIDCOMMUNICATIONS 

Students jeam the fundamenuls of hand and machine composition, 
offset work, mcludivg handfed and automatic platen, plus aujdliiti^' 
Operations associated with a comprehensive printing operation. 
Graduates may i^in employment as apprentice printer, offset precs 
operator, varitypeoperator.orinsimllarpositioos. 
Requircments M^y positions require competence tn spelling, 
grammar, andrnath CoursestnEnglishand typewriting are helpful and 
onactistic sense is anasset. " , 

Employment Outlook will be a moderate increase in new 
positions but replacements will provide openings for thousands each 

^* HORTICULTURE 

The operation and maintenance of the Center Greenhouse and the 
operation and maintenance,of landscaping andliorticultural equlpmerft 
and related classroom ihstnictton enable students to pin the skills 
necestor> to obtain employment as nursery worker, greenhouse atten 
dant , itrou nds kee|{er of florist. ' 

Requirements Courses in algebra, chemistry, biology. English 
and agriculture are helpful An interest in gardening ik essential 
Empioymei^t Outlook . An increasing population, and affluent 
society /movement to the suburbs, and civic enthusias^i for parks and 
playgrounds and major reasons for an increasing demand for hor- 
ticulturists • / 
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MAINTENANCE MECHANICS 

t 

Studenu fain inanialoo and practial work in carpcjitry, painiinf, 
dectrical work. plumbifl|^machJne operation, sheet meul, nusonry. 
weldlnf. floor care, and small entine repair Graduaiesareemployedas 
maintenance specialists and as cmtodians. 
Requircmenla Mechanical ApUtude and manual d<*xteniy are 
desJre^blc Courses in math and mechanical drtwini a re helpful 
Employment Outlook The anticipated u« of more ma^incry 
and equipment will result in continued growth of employmenr in this 
area. 



QUANTITY FOODS OCCUt»ATIONS 

Studenu learn iht basic skills and knowledge ne«)ed by workers in 
food preparation and seiTvlce occupations The quantity food kitchen and 
• the dining room provides laboratory areas where students tain practica 1 
experience in all aspects of quantity foods preparation and sales. 
Requirements students must have a keen iivterest in food 
preparation ana cooking. Aknowlege of business skills andproficiency in 
math are alto valuable. 

Employment Outlook The emptoymcnt outlook is bright, par- 
tkrularlyforweliqualified cooks and chefs f 



' HOME ECONOMICS OCCUPXTIONS 

This course is designed to prepare studenta for.employment tn 
occupations working with children A portion of the instruction will be 
built around theoperation of a nursery school Graduates may obtain 
work as ch ltd care aide, teacher aide, and home service aide 
Requirements In positions where chliri care is involved, a 
genuine liking for children, patience, sense of humor> flexibility, and 
fairness are essential In other positions, an even temperment. 
honesty and dependability are qualities to be desired. 
Employment outlook The employment trend is expected to be 
good th ro u ghout the next deca de 



« FIRESERVICE -LAW ENFORCEMENT 

{ Both of these semester courses a redesigned to prepare studenu for 
service as firemen or as law enforcement and security personnaL 
StudenU will learn the entry level skills that are required to gain 
employmant within theseareas of public lervica. 
Reauirements Excellent health, strength, and agility are essen* 
tial Honasty, good Judgement, and a se^se V responsibility are 
Imporunt aa well at a willingness to continue career tong education 
within the^^ciflc field 

Employimsnt outlook Although competlttva. the outkMk it 
bright at communities experienca the continued expansion of fire 
departments and law enforcement agencies. 
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BRATTLEBORO AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER 

Purpose; To provide entry level sj^ills in seventeen occupational areas for 

Students who wish to enter emplc^yznent after graduation, basic 
skills for students who plan to enter related post-high school 
vocational training programs, and opportunities fo-r vocational 
exftloration for college -bound students. 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Perkins. 

I thank all of you gentlemen. We do have some questions I want 
directed to the panel on behalf of the committee. 

We have noted your recommendations that a single State board 
be constituted to coordinate vocational education and job training 
programs. ' , « ^ 

Do you believe the Federal Government should mandate this ad- 
ministrative setup as a preconditit^jn for receipt of Federal funds'^ If 
not, haw would this be achieved? 

Mr. Allen. I think we heard testimony earlier that an attempt is 
being made at the impetus of the Governor to set something simi- 
lar to this i^p. If that did not work, I would like to see Federal in- ^ 
centivjes to have that established. 

Senator Stafford. You said a Federal incentive rather than a 
Federal mandate. Sorrietimes money amounts to the same thing 

Mr. Allen. Yes. . 

Mr. Salebra. I agree. Senator, and I think there should be a 
major tjirust because of the importance of it. In other vyords, the 
testimony we have given here is that it is very in|portanf that this 
be melded. It is also important that all of the graining agencies can 
come into some area of being melded together, too. 

Senator Stafford. Just for my information, are we talkmg about 
a separate board of education aside from the board of education 
which we now have in the State? 

Mr. Salebra. Yes. 

-Senator Stafford. As a, totally separate entity with respect to vo- 
cational education? 

Mr. Salebra. And job training. We are talking about all train- 
ing. - \ 

Senator Stafford. I see. 

Mr, Salebra. In other words, it is difficult to talk about one 
building and several agencies using one business. It is much sim- 
pler if it was controlled and the funding, the mandates and every- 
thing else you had to do came out of one source. It is,vet^ difficult 
on a level for a local school board. Take it one step further. What 
we are looking at in Vermont is not only a separate board, we 
would also look for a separate regional board where priorities are 
on vocational education and employment training. 
■ Mr. Perkins. One of the dangers, of course, when you deregulate 
is t^e misuse of Federal money or State money that is jlesigned to 
support vocational education. And I think all of us at the local 
level over the y6ars may have seen 'some examples of misuse of 
funds and, as Lou pointed out, local school boards have so many 
other priorities, that sohietimes vocational education gets; shoved 
on the back burner. 

Senator Stafford. That is one of the dangers of block grants. It 
is true, and your suggestions, it occurs to me, might,mean a prolif- 
eration of boards at the State level with additional boards under 
the Governor which would increase the size of the State govern- 
ment. * ^ 1 " 

My next question is how should the Federal Government best or- 
ganize the administration of its own program for job training and 
vocational education? Do you have ^iny suggestions here. 
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Mr Salebra, You asked a previous panef >vhat they thought 
about education funds and Department of Labor funds if they are 
^ combined, I am not so sure the individual States would worry 
about w4iere the money is coming from as *long as it was coming. 
Money talks and that is why I say I am glad w^have got 2 years to 
put the thing in place. It might well be that we ao a good thorough 
investigation to see how this would be done and what the sei:yices 
would be I am not so sure we would need all the bureaucracy 
along with all those agencies where, if it was in a block grant, we 
may get more money at the local level. How can more be brought 
down to the local level to get better use out of the dollar that we 
are already spending because that is where the results .are taking 
place If my memory serves me correctly, I think fiscal year 1981 or 
fiscal year 1980 is the last annual State report on voc ed. that I 
have available. About $1.4 million came into the State of Vermont 
for vocational education, something like $450,000 supported part B* 
grants That is the action at the local level for programs and, some- 
where or other, that has got to be turned around. We have got to 
take a good look at those subparts. 

Senator Stafford. Any further comments from the panel on 
this? [No response.] 

If not, we: will get to what we were just talking about. 

The next question is, President Reagan has announced plans to 
reorganize the Department of Education. I should say there are 
four options apparently One of the options that has been suggested 
ife placement of vocational education in the Department of Labor. 
Vou have partially answered that question. Is there any further 
comment on it? 

Mr Allen. I have some reservations on that for the same rea- 
sons and answers you got before, particularly relating to the sec- 
ondaiy student I do not think you can divorc^^ vocational education 
for the secondary student away fronf the regular high school pro- 
gram as it is structured in the State of Vermont. I do not think you 
can do that. 

Senator Stafford. Any further comment? Are you in agreement 
^ with that? 

Mr Salebra. I would have reservations on. the Department of 
Labor talking to some local school boards as opposed to the Depart- 
ment of Education because, again, I do^not think the local school 
boards have any idea of their role with an association with the De-* 
partment of Labor. 

" Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

The current Federal Vocational Act provides some flexibility in 
the State programs and some specificity in the set asides for special 
programs, yet the Federal percentage of vocational spending keeps 
decreasing. 

Do each of you feel the Federal Government is trying to do too 
much with too few dollars?, Should the Federal Government put 
money out with minimal guidance in the form of a block grant or 
should it concentrate on using its scarce resources to support a few 
specific programs? 

Although there has been some implications of your answer to 
this already, let me ask the question again. 
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Mr. Perkins. I think my testimony m^ade it pretty clear how I 
feel about that. I think the less restrictions, the more' flexibility 
that we have here in Vermont, the more we cah do. I. have perfect 
confidence in the leadership that Arthur Ericson and his people 
are providing, and I would like to see more flexibility. 

Senator jSiAFFORt). Any disagreement with that? 

Mr. Salebra. I do not have much disagreement, m^ybe a couple 
points I would like to bring out. 

Senator Stafford, Certainly. * 

Mr. Salebra. Under the civil laws we have in public education, 
we have no right to deny any student any educational program he 
desires. To further mandate handicap laws beyond that, we are 
having some overlapping. We are also pTutting some funding there 

Being in the classroom before special education laws came into 
effect, we were serving the same student without a particular label. ^ 
We may have more programs. I think the starting of the programs, 
the handicap laws, were good, and we got programs started I do 
not think we are going to let them disappear. We are doing some 
things now we were not doing 10 years ago or 20 years ago. I still 
think the services will be provided. But again the reporting sys- 
tems and the mountain of work that we are doing outside of the 
classroom takes away from the person we are supposed to be serv- 
ing. Every regulation seems to diminish the amount of time we are 
giving service to people who need it. We are putting some barrier^ 
in there. I would also like to seek some of the barriers removed 

^nator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

We are virtually asking the question again when we say what 
would happen to special need groups, such as the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped in the absence of the set-asides? 

Mr. Perkins. I would just comment on that. Again I think we 
have done a good job in Vermont prior to the set-asides serving the 
disadvantaged and the, handicapped. I am not sure that is true i^a- 
tionwide, and I think that is where the dilemma will come when 
you have to make the decision in Washington. But Vermont being 
a small State, fairly close-knit vocational education group, perhaps 
we may be the exceptfon rather than the rule, but I think it would 
fare well here in our State. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

If there is no disagreement with that answer, we will go to the 
last question for this panel. 

Wh> should the Federal Government help maintain regular pro- 
grams? Is that not a State and local responsibility? 

Mr. Salebra. I think it was pointed out^^ Senator, that the 
amount of support we are getting is around anywhere from 3 to 5 
percent, varying, depending on what center and economic condi- 
tions are of the region. 

I would go back to my previous testimony. I still think we should 
take Q very serious look at equalizing how much you get for your 
dollar from the area, and that would^e again talking about access 
and keeping the center open more than particular program spport. 
Any dollar we can get for program support helps. We are running 
programs. I might add that in the Rutland region there is no. • 
charge for use of facilities if it is a training program or for business 





and industry, and how- long we ean continue to do that witbQut 
some kind of suppogrt, the local budget becomes unbearable. * 

* We would like to , continue saying that anything that" has C4jdo 
with employment and, training that the/acili^ was.^built for mat 

, * and therfe should be no additipn^ charg'e/It is being used, and we 
^* can look at that becaCis^'we- are getting some support. "Wh^n tjae 
ij;.^ support is cut off, I ani^ure my board would say, *'How can^we con- 
tinue to allow the usdR)f the buildirig without ..jjaarge." 'If we are 
really a community resource, it should be used. -. ^ , 

Senator. Sf afford, (jrentlemen, ^ou have been very helpful to the 
bubcCiyimittee and for the members of the sUbcontmittee 'who 
canndt be here, especially Claihorne PgH, the ranking minority 
jn^mfeer, ^nd myself I want to express our appreciatioii^to you fpr 
helping .us with what is obviously goirig to b^ a rathet*Wficu^;t job. 
Thank ypu very much. •/ I ■ • v 

Th^ Chair would ask ^he final p^nel if they would please come 
C fon\ard to the witness table, Betsy Kielman^ president, Vermojif 
^ Personnel and Guidance Association, Dr. James Frasier, Vermont 
Vocational Association and Siisan Hasazi of the'Uniyersity of Ver- 
, , mont, department^ of special education. ! have failed to say that' 
» ' ^ Mr. Kevin. Kenedy, chi^irman of the State -voc-teqh adyisoVy coun- 
* • ^^-crrts part of this paneLalso.^ ' ■ \ > 

• WeW, we might as wneil -geRflght to busiriess.and we are going to 
go in' the^pjgderln which 'you^are listea in the %vitpe'ss list we have 
...here, so that .would mean^Alr. k^^nnedy, the phafrman of the State 
voc-teoh adviSoryCcouncil, you are on fi^^t. ^ . 

, ^'r. Kennedy. Tfiank Senator: Th? '^o^pients that 1 will 
maffc^^^fejcom^ments of tjxe auvisory coyjncil as a whole^ and not nec- 
. , . , essv^Iy^rnine. specifically, although I do endorse . the vast majority 
of the Comments. ^ < ' ' S^" •* 

As you lyiow. Senator, one aspect bf edugalion whicf) hqs experi- 
" ©ncedT.&ignlfic^itt growth here in the past year is vocational educa-- 
ti^^Jxhis growth jvas the result of grassroots bipaf tisan recogni- 
/ fip^Miat good Education must include acquisition of salable 'skills. 
^ Muc3i%f this awareness developed during tjrie fiftie3' artd. lixtres. 
. when a surge in tsophisticated technology resulted in' power-driven 
x^^equipment replacing muscles as a force in th6 workplace. This'' 
^ ^ aj^feness in 1963 prompted 'Federal legislation directed "primarily 
\' Edward ihis technologiraL} economy . ^ • " . . 

The nefxt major vo^tional enactment took place in 1968 and ex-. 
*v,.j^ . * pended the concept of >t)catiQnal- education to deal with bpth 'eco- 
„ \^\,^ nomiq,and ^ocial Jssues, and created the enyiiforiment for the'mas^, 
' / bive.expansion ofVocational Q^ucatiOn in the seventies, m 1976, thfe' 
additional measures enacted Were, for the most part^ regulatpry' 
■ ./f , , constraints governir\jg vocational opera|ions more stringently., 

^^As prepare, fPr thev^reY T'ederfil vocation^ legislation, we 
.must'be* iconbcious of the fact. 'that 'vodatipnal education and its ef-" 
, fectiveness will play a large-* part in the issues of reindustrializa- 
tiun, ^conoi^ic revitalizaiiOT,^^nd..the reestablishment of America 
F*« in the wocW^arkets. ".^/''l :\ *^ ^ 

^ ^ Vocational reauthorization must focus on (jeveloping^uman re- 

* sources as a capital asset in Aur. Nation. It must provideileadership 
as well as incentives fm* the States to jnak^ America ecpnon^it^lly 

. . healthy .opce agam.^ ; ^ '''^^k- .\ / ' " 



With this concept as its base, the( Vermont Advisory Council for 
Vocational-Technical Education suggests^^ib^ following in regard to 
reauthorization of vocational education legislation. 

Each time the Vocational Ediucation^Act has been reauthorized— 
in 1968 *and again in 1976~thd result has been more regulations-- 
requiring n)ore detailed reporting. The annual State plan, and the 
accountability report, the two most comprehensivev reporting docu- 
ments, therefore, have become little more than compliance docu- 
ments for Vermont. They may or mayViot reflect needs unique, to 
Vermont; they may or may not offer solutions to meeting those 
n^Bds, they may or may not report data in a manner conductive to 
planning, fdr those and for future needs. To develop these docu- 
ments takes an estimated 60 to 70 percent of the time of the direc- 
tor and the assistant director of vocational educatiorr in Vermont 
Realistically, new Federal vocational education legislation should 
reflect a direct proportion between the fi'me devoted "required to 
preparing reports and the level of funds received. Or, in other 
words, no longer should fuads equaling a mere 12 percent of total 
vocational expenditures control the lion's share of reporting^ime 
and 60 percent of th^ top Stdte administrator's time. Ne,w legisla- 
tion should direct' each State to identify its own vocational educa- 
tion needs and stipulate its own means to resolve those needs: 
Second; each State should show how it will address national prior- 
ities'. Following this model,*^he State plan would be developed 
.•using local plans as a base, Federal involvement would be an ^gree- 
» inent with the State to carry out the State plan. . 7 , , 

A second point would be that vocational education in Vermont 
would be strengthened if a majority of the categorical se^asides 
were i^emoved and funds were awarded as a block grant to the 
State. The only -Federal requirement for the use of the funds would 
be a stipulation that moneys be 'spent to implement the St^te plaiL 
' * Set-asides have not fully realized the goals for which they were 
established. This is due to inadequate Federal funding and to re- 
. quirements that slice the pie so thinly that no group fyllv benefits^ 
For example, fora^tate like Vermont to spend time, developing 
programs for minorities which are less than 1 percent of th^^p^Ur. 
lation is ludicrous. , . - Vr' 

Another case in point. Prior to the 1967 reauthorization, Ver- 
mont was well ahead of many States in "mainstreaming ' in voca- 
.tional education. Following reauthorization, which targeted cate- 
gorical moneys for this purJ>ose, Vermont had to redirect its efforts 
V to* proving that it was doing this iii order to comply with the legis- 
lation. This mandate, combined with the limited funds available, 
only compounded the administrative redtape. Because there ^«as a 
requirement to show that supplemental services were provided, or 
that there were excess costs, set-asides forced agencies, in some 
cases, to use a pullotit model. All in !all, the cumulative effect of 
- restrictive set-asides required minimum percentage expenditures, 
and lxce§s cost requirements cause a dispiropbrtignate amount of 
time to be ^pent on administration to assure compliance. This time 
could more effectively.be spent ^ programs or service delivery. 
. My third point addf esses the chief ingredient to insure the 'effec- 
tiveness of.'Vbtatiqnal edtlc^ion programs. Those programs charac- 
terized dir^t personal involvement in individuals from busi- 
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ness, industry, labor, agriculture, and the general public are signifi- 
cantly niore efFeclive than those without this kind of involvement. 
Citizen involvement is the very best kind'of support for vocational 
education The direct contribution of individuals who share their 
knowledge through the planning, development, and .implementa- 
tion of any particular program enhances the quality of that pro 
^ gram IV also builds solid local support for vocational education, es- 
* pecially important at budget time. 

Local and State advisory councils are ^nd must continue to be 
comprised of individuals knowledgeable about and consumers of vo- 
cational education; These people have not only the right but also 
the responsibility to participate in the governance of, to advise on 
and to recommend improvements for the planning and delivery of 
vocational education. Advisory councils also must function in an 
autonomous rote in reviewing programs and making recommenda- 
tions on policy, administration, and delivery of vocational educa- 
^tion and training services. With the current trend to reduce regula- 
tions, there is a real danger that the information now available to 
Congress will be reduced as well. 

Those State advisory councils which are autonomous have re- 
sponded to this need with valid information since they were formed 
under the Vocational Act of 1967. They^ should continue to be an 
independent source^f unbiased reliable data. ^ . 

Finally, an'imporfent issue, not just in Vermont but elsewhere, 
as well, is that of linkage. The concept of linkage was intended to 
improve and increase access to all vocational education , and train- 
ing opportunities. The problems associated with interagency efforts 
are various, but there are two that are common to most. 
. First, competing agencies vie for limited funds, with the result 
that the student gets shortchanged. Second, quality vocational edu- 
cation connotes a comprehensive learning experience, much more 
than Simply skills training. Too often, philosophical differences 
form barriers to what should be included in a vocational, program. 
Once again, the student is the loser. While vocatipnal education 
must respond not only to the needs of the learner But, as well, to 
the needs of the employer, it cannot be. all things to all people. 
Witl^ a delivery system already in place, and with its existing 
human and physical resources available, vocational education 
should, however^ assume an active leadership role in bringing 
apout effective linkages. There is a lot of Up service given to link- 
ages with other delivery sy^t^hn^but the practical fact is that such 
cooperative efforts are limited and do not operate effectively. 

Reauthorization legislation should address equal commitment by 
the several linking agencies, and it should also provide incentives 
which will encourage their* active involvement. Vocational educa- 
tion should take a leadership stance in fbrging th.ese linkages. 

Senator STA^FORnTThank you very much, Mr. Kennedy. 

Next is BetRy K^lman, president, Vermont Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association^nd we welcome your comments. 

Ms KiELMAN Thank you. I come before this Subcommittee on," 
Ed.ucation as a Vermont guidance counselor. It is I who sit before 
you rather than one of my other 350 some odd colleagues because 
of my role of VPIG under the umbrella of American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Y^t, I am no more h^Jowledgeable or trained 
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in the area of vocational educattbn than my counterparts. Tspeak 
to you through the eyes of a generalist counselor who provides a 
myriad of counseling sessions with students in a given -day^ Part of 
who I am is also the student I brought with m^ and I think it is 
appropriate to introduce her. She does not have a name card, 
J9Ann O'Brien, who is a second year student in the dental assist- 
ing program.* While she will not give a formal testimony, she is 
available for questions with actual experience. 

Senator Stafford. The Chair is going to ask her for any com- 
ments she wants to make when the panelists are through. 

Ms. KiB«|jAN. Let me introduce myself. I arp Betsy Kielman. I 
work hi. Essex Junction High School,, a big school of 1,300 students, 
We have a vocational program under the same roof. There are five 
other counselors and we have a load of about 300 stiidents. typical-'* 
ly, I might work, with a student who is having an academic prob- 
lem. With further questioning, this aijademic problem frequently 
turns into a personal problem at home; abuse, divorce, or lack of 
communication between parents and child. After another session or 
two, the student may express some low self-confidence about their 
whole future and what they can do. It might be £ir^ chance to jump 
in with some vocational guidance or it may not until the personal 
problem has achieved some sort of balance. Months ma^ pass' 
Junior year or the end of sophomore year rolls around and the 
person wanders back^nto the ^idance#and begins to look into a, 
vocational guidance program. If enrolled, j[would see that^step'as a 
job skills preparation, not necessarily placing a student ih an occu- 
pational slat for life. ' * , 

I believe that in my 10 years of counseling, that at age 16^, we are 
closing the doors to assign someone in such^ role. I personally will 
keep challenging students to lopk down other avenues rather than 
be complacent. The keystone here is realistically and repeatedly 
making the student feel good about him or her^lf and then work- 
ing on the decisionmaking skills. , , . } . . ^ , , . . 
^ JjLinior year might frequently bring our .student back into the 
office anxious that he or she has not chosen the college path a^d, 
therefore, is nervous about parental judgments. We might work on 
that for .a time. 

Senior year is coined the#"roller coaster ride.** It' is set up to be 
that culminating ultimate year of 12 years, our highlighted student 
comes ir^to the guidance office with a long face and that bewildered 
expression around his or her unexplainable moodiness. I predict 
that, with moneys tightening in Washington, D.C., more families 
will be pressed and stressed, and more students will flock to the 
guidance office to try and deal with the stress. 

I go into such elaborate detail to create a sense of the guidance 
counselors reality. We are not experts in the Vocational Education 
Act or all the volumino.us information surrounding 'the world of 
work, but we do have that critical dpportunity with students to 
effect change. Without an emphasis on vocational guidance, voca- 
tional education would be operating in a vacuum. In what -in- 
stances do counselors feel vocational educatic^ truly a worth- 
whilea^enue for students? I think that while gmdance counselors 
are called upon by teenagers to Kelp them ico^e and plan, they do 
need education and enlightenment in this broad area of vocational 



education As counselors, we do make, some honest efforts to per- 
sonalize the process of preparing for the world of work. 
• I personally run an after-school awareness program and there 
are many such endeavors around the State, but funds have been 
lacking to either pro\ide n]ore quality vocational guidance training 
for counselors to have full use of a vocational education specialty. 

What then do I etnd my colleagues need* to effectively guide stu- 
dents vocationally? I want to talk plainly about tht-ee ways that 
would work in the grassroots level for me. ' ^ 

1 I think moneys are needed to establish a .statewide inschool 
computer network with the wealth of career and vocational infor- 
mation at a read> fingertip. This year, Vermont Occupational In- 
formation Center Committee has chosen five gilot schools across 
the State— mine being one of them— to have a computer terminal 
that students and counselors can use. Soon we will have such a ter- 
min^al afid can locate for ourselves accurate information, or can 
take students through a decisiohmakihg process'of what options 
there are in terms of occupations. There is no way in this rapidly 
changing technological society that we can do informative counsel- 
ing without computer aids. This pilot programs needs the funds to 
expand and make certain each school has this computer service. 



statewide This involves a specialized vocational education coordi- 
nator who can Affectively run workshops that are dynamic, rele- 
vant, and sp^ak^ counselor and parental tjias regarding vocation- 
al education, to-^put together confer^eiices that excite and motivate 
counselors to return to their schools with a commitrnent to actively 
prohe the vocational areas possible in a student's. life. 

3- I feel that attitudes ar,e formed early on. Therefore, school 
counselor education programs at* the university level should be 
highlighting the broad t^rm of vocatiqnal education and fenCpurag- 
ing prospective Counselors to have an interrtshlp exp^ef ience^, in a 
setting that specifically^lows for vocational guidance experiences. 

In summarizing; I wOuld s^y that schoc^tounselars are increas- 
ingly placed in varying roles* with* students. It is unavoidable. The 
position is both a responsibility and a challenge. We need support 
through the following areas with regard to vocational guidance, 

1 Good inservice programs organized by a qualified vocational 
education specialist; 

2 Counselor education programs that emphasize the broad defi- 
nition of vocational guidance and give prospective counselors an in- 
ternship in this field; and 

3 Len(|ing financing support to place a computer terminal in 
feach Verfnont high school. » 

•Senator Stafford, you have truly helped reinforce and boost the 
morale of public school counselors with your legislative actions. I 
thank you on behalf of all 350 of us, and I hope and trust that you 
will give vocational guidance its due respect. 

Thank you. " ^ 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kielman fdllow^s:] 




training should and can be done 
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-reSTIMXft' PC« TOE HEARLNG ON THE VOCATiavU- BDUCATICN ACT 
Occcber-1^, 1981 

• - • • 

; < crt Lcto^c this Sub-conrattee on E«iucacicn as a Verrcnc Guidance Cocr^elor. 
!*• *f I *yh> «>pand before you rather chan one of rrry other 350 sane -odd colleagues 
i^ro>i> iht bCate as I an President o: Venrcrit PersvXTnpl'^tivf Guidance Association 
or.v.-Ur f-hp crbrella of feerican Personr.el <tnd Guiiiance Associacico. Yet. I ar\ 
r. nnrt krruleJgeabl.e or trained in cht area of Vocational Edacatioa than Tn> «• 
«..A^cerpa r:s. 1 spdak to yw through the eyes of a "generalise counselor" vix» 
pr<^ 'Visits I nTTiad ot counseling sessions with students m a given day. Part of 
'chose interactions involve discussions abcvit careers - '%'Jhat's CXit There?" and » 
Du I Get There?" ' < 

n « 

'X introduce myself. My name is Betsy Kielr«in, I wr^K in Essex Junction. 
'JtjcMK <il a large high school of 1300 students . There is » vocational education 
ct^nter undtr ^ne.san^e rx)f . Five oth^r ^.o;riselors wrk with me iikinaging an average 
ta^fc 'jo&d ''t .-«Tx 300 students. Typically, I will work with a student vho is hayu^g 

a^^cdcirav problem. With fUrthcr' questioning, this academic probleni frecjuently 
tLLm:> into a pt'r$cr.al problen of the hcrie - divorce, ^abuse. or lack of com- ^ 
■ur.icdr i:>ft oef-'^en parents and the child. <^Mr another session or Two. this stadtn 

.ovprc'ss l<Xv self-confidence about hjjn/'herself and the future Perhaps this 
c^-^'^ntnt ;ray open ibs door to carreer and vocational counseling - - or ^ such a 
ccTT^ersd*- icn may be prerature until this person gains a ocnse of balance crv-<ir the 
.nmpdiace :»ersonal problen. Things ru.ght settle dcwn and nenchs pass. This 
illustriGius stxidmt, locking at the future, wanders ^>ack into guidance and t^Ds 
m^u a vocational education orogram. If enrolled, I see this step as a job skills 
ojcpencnce rather than a preparation for a specific job for life. I believe, 
in 10 years counseling, that at 16 we are closing down doors to assign scrieone 
t* an <;>ccupational slot. personally, k6ep challenging-; students to look down 
ocher avewjes rather tharf be complacent. The keystone is realistically and ' 
*-4rrt :t;dly the stoacnt feel good abcut hin^aers^lf . Junior /ear /sequent ly 

bi ^i^s <'UT student back into the guidance ^offi.ce - anxiouS thiat :*/sht; halsn't 
chosen Che ''college path" and nervous about parental judgcnents Senior year is 
coined cht "roller cyaaster ride." ^et up to b# the culminatirjg; ul/ciiifeite year 
u»^l> yean, ouiphigjilighted stud^t capes into thc^gUidanM office ^th^ a long ^ 
face and bewildered expression around ?iis/fier uncxplamable noodiness . *I 
predict that, with ncnies tightening in Washington, D. C./, core' fani lies will be 
pressed and stressed and more students will flock to the ^guidance office to try 
and deal with the stress., . ' ^ * ^ . ' ; 

. • • « 

I pp into !>ucH elaborate detail to create a sense of the ^dancc counielort 
reality. -We are not experts in the Vocational Eduoatloo Act or all the volaniixxis* 
' imfoTmat ion surrom3ing the world of work - but we 'do haVe that critical opportunity 
, with sciidots to. effect change. Without an cn^sis cn vocational guidance, 
v^ocatlonal education wculd be operating in a vacuum. The underpinning \o this 
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ui:ire issue \tK:atia^l gutJanct is uAJnitlor -itucutk-. Thl bocccra lir^ is. 

-n j^^t insc^es '<3o the cowstlorQ tVcI v.<;«3aoa.i edicacion is a iralv 
wortfiutiile avenue for a student?'* I wuuld gues& Uut ^«n/ >5uuiance counseiors 
have a very nirrrw dcfLmcicn nf Vocati ral Ec?jraLion. rating the definiticn 



trcR SectiTi 135, Part C - PcfLnitions of Rec crrnendatlcns for ' .^inguage Charts 
JOQ^'zx^rT^xatic^, It reacts 



IT. thfc S<e-ttuthc^ri4at JLCT < 5 f 



'The tern vocaticriai goidance irjeans th >en.aces programs 
crx^rdinacod by ct-^-tificd or iK'tTist-d profcss.^I counselors 
•-hich f .cus on the uniq'Je guidance-, plaurxnt and follow-up 
rotV^ of LndiviJuals enrolled in vccatxanal programs, <a\d ^in the 
"rienration of otn<»-^ c^JuU benefit fron rhe pursuit pf skilU 
in fields ^ich <]o not rL-qiiire a baccaLjureate doj^rcc for entry." 

I likt rhc brcjdth of ihis definition Part I ci the dounition is generally 
a.vt-rc- bvu-^trbrs, while Part IX may not \. inx-dijtolv thaueh5>^>^ as 
v'K^) -yr^l i^iijjncf Vuidjicc Oxr.scicrs are s.onstan:h' cdUed upon by tevn- 
agor. Klo 'hon core »-d plan, W rhuy nc-M ecK-catu^n'and cn.ighterweni in 
tnio br^^ad irv<i oi .•'>Lati cfiai educati >n. " ^ 

r^s c:cnselor .. d. -akt *>one honest efforts to pt^rsc^naU^.e the orocoss of pre- 
;.aring tOT*tK> v>rld of wnrk, i.e after oChnol caroor T^arcness grv^os - 
vtt the :ur^ have been lacking to either prf^vide rcre nuality vocational guiJ- 
u--c^ ira:ning tor c^onselors or to hax/e die ^f-^11 use cf a -/ocjtu/nal cducaticjn 
spociaLii>t. ' ^ 

V-hat dsj^r and nr/ cylkMgu'_>^ n^e*d t^ effectively g-jide studt^r? voca^ioral Iv? 
I wane t' filk r-lamly ab.>ut 3 waysi that ?uiaance counselors tan bu^t facilUate 
/oc-aaonal g^iuiiince on a day-t-. - Jav basis. 

I I think mnn ICS are needed tc establish a stare -vide in-schcx)l 
ccrp-jter netvTk with rhe v^xalth 01 career ,ind '-^x:at ^<5nal 
inf^nrwtKX^ at a ready firgerti,) This/ year Vt. Occupational 
Information .Career Ccrnattoe (WICC) <is a state branch of 
Mac local Occupational Coor-dinating Conruttee (WCC) l;a<» 
chosen five pilot schooj^s across the state <iTune being" fjne 
of thoji) to havf? a ccrputcr terminal that students and 
ccuxsclors can use. Soon we will have such a tcminal 
and can locate for cwselves accurate Infqmation, or can 
take students through a doclsion-making process of v.hat 
, opticns there are in terms of occupations. Thhtc is no 

^ way In this rapidly changing technological society that 
we^can do informative counseling without coiputer aids. 
This pilot project ne<yls the funds to cxfjond and make t 
certain each school has thfs corrputer sertrico. 
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.2. I believe that in-ser/icc training should be done state -wide^ 
This involves a specialized Vocational Education Coosdinator 
v*x) can ef f ecciv^ rvn wrkshops chat are dynamic , reievanc 
and speak to couis^lor and'parental bias regardJyig Voca- 
ticfial Ecucation; to out together conferences that excite 
and motivate counselors to return to their schools with a can- v 
niiGnent to actively prcbe the vocatiopal areas possible in a , 
student's life. '* ' » 

3 I feel chat arC^tudes are fonned early on. Thcrefc^re, SiJhool 
^Comselor Education orogran^s at the university leVel should 
highlighting the broad tem of Vocational E'ijcation and encourag- 
ing prosfscctive counselors* to have an internship experience ir a 
setting that specifically allcws for vocational guidance experiences. 

p 

In bimarizing , ! uxxild ^^ay that schjool counselors are increasingly placed in 
^very personal roles with students. The position is both a responsibility and a 
challenge We need support through the following avenues vdtK regard to 
vocational guidance : 

1 good in-sen|ice programs organized by a qualified vocational 
education specialist, 

2 c<xjp.,clor ed'^cauion pn^granis that ^etfijjhasize the broad definition 

» • ^.-ocati^^ial guidance and give prospective ^cuunselors an intent- * 

ship in this field, and 

3 lending financial support to place a cccputer terminal in each 
Ventont High School. 

Se^iator Stafford, you have truly helped rlinforce and boost the morale of public 
school coubelors vith your legislative actions. T thank you on b^lf of all 
^350 of us I hope and tri^jst that you will give vocational guidance its du« respect. 

^ , - Thari^ ypLi. 

* ' Betsy F-^Kiehnan i 
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THE VERMONT PERSONNIl AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 



October 20, 1981 



Senator Robert T. Stafford 
Room 5219 

^rksen Senate Office Building " 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Senator Stafford: , 

I 

This letter is a follcw-^> to try testimony at the Senate Hearing 

on the Vocational Education Act in Montpelier on October 14, 1981. 
At that tiine, you requested information regarding how nmies from 

the Vocational Guidance portion of Vocational Education Flmds were / 

allocated the last few years in Vexnonc . Ihc follo^^ing is a break- 
doMl: 

FY'79 (1978-1979 ) 

^ All the Vocational Goidance monies went to ftaid vocational 
area coordinators. 

FY'80 (1979-1980 ) 

The State picked up the salaries for vocaticnal area 
coordinators. All the nicney went toward workshops, ^ 
naterials, and grants. Castleton College supervised 
this effort. 

fV'Sl (1980-1981) , . ' 

62. 5Z of the ponies went for sumcr wrkshops and materials. 
U.7Z went to sunmer orientation programs for students ages 

12-15 years vho ^wanted to explore technical training 

centers. 

22. 8Z to set up 5 pilot sdvx)ls who vjould house aivd give,., v ' . 

feedback on a computer terminal that Included vo^- - 
cional and technical education inforrration. ^ 

Th6'\&es'o1^ ^ixise\^tioria^ guidanM inonies^over "the last 3 ^ ^' 
years doveCiil witJi the^ recannendatlons thtc you will find in 

testimony. By removing these jnonies and thui these progr^nis, 
vocational guidance stands the great risk of taking a 1960;s 
back seat through traditional counselor attitudes. Without com- 
pvcer aids ^ imorance will be the norm in many Venront higih schools 
concerning 1980' S vocational out lode »vl programs. 

Thank you again for the opportmity to speak last week. 

Sincerely , <^ 

^^sS 5uncifOT^*Bigh School ' * 
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Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Kielman. I appre- 
ciate that, your testimoay and your final statement; 

The next witness is Mr. James Frasier, Vermont Vocational As- 
sociation. . - ^ , J 
, Mr. Frasier. Senator Stafford, there are about 900 potential assq- 
ciation members and there are about 150 of us that keep working 
with your staff and contacting you periodically. I would like to 
thank you for inviting us to testify today. We have a ^presentation 
' we would like to make. Our testimony is in the draft stage and you 
will probably be hearing from us as it^ develops. 

The Vermont Vocational Association would like to recognize and 
thank Senator Stafford for his support of the Department of Educa- 
tion and of vocational-technical education. We urge your continued 
support of the Department of Education anff the placement of all 
aspects of vocational-technical education within that TDepartment. 

The Vermont Vocational Association [VVIA] advocates that a 
systern of voqational education programs continue to be available 
to a wide range,,of students from the secondary level, through the 
postsecondar)^yel, and^to the adultj lev^l. . <^ ^ 

Vermont studies of .secondary vocational education graduates 
have shown that 1 year after high school graduation 9 of every 10 
youths who complete a vocational program and are available for 
employment are Wjorking full timp. Half of these vocational pro- 
gram qpmpleters are employed full time in an QCCup*atiojn directly 
related to their vocational edui;^tion training. Vermont vocational 
programs provide yvorkers who contribute to the development and 
the stability of Vermoijt's economy. Vermont vocational educators 
are proud of their acJcomplishments. 

The VVA is extremely concerned about how the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act will be* amended or written. According to the' 1980 
. census, Vermont is*cme of the most rural States in the country. 
There afe only three other States |hat report a lower per capita 
income than Vermont. Furthermore, one-fifth* of our school-ageJ 
'^hildren ?re fronx families at or bel^w the poverty Jevel. 

Foiptunately for Vermont, the current Federal legislation has ta^- 
gete^" funds for those in most need of vocational education experi- 
ences and assistance to become em^loyabk. This targeting of funds^ 
has resulted in the cooperative use of Federal. State, and local^ 
funds to ^fect the delivery, of Vermont*s vocational education, and 
I attaclxed a table here which is in the back to snow you Jiow those 
funas actually come out. Every Federal dollar spent in Vermont is 
matched with $14 of State and local dollars. Although thi^ repre- 
sents only about 12 percent of the total spent on Vermont vocation- 
al education, this Federal contribution of about $1.6 million has 
been targeted forf those individuals and those 'localities in most 
need of vocational education services. 

An extensive and detailed effort to identify th^e needs of vocation- 
al 'education has b6.en developed by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. The VVA is in basic agreement with the positions proposed^ 
on reauthorization by the American Vocational Association. The 
most effective contributions the Federal Government can make to 
State ai^ local vocational programs, as identified by the Vermont* 
Vocational Association, are expressed in the following seven prior- , 
jty areas of legislative dbncern: 
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The State board or the State agency concept. The Vermont Voca- 
tional Association recommends that the sole State agency/board 
retain its present function and identification within the act in 
order to. continue the orderly administration of vocational educa- 
tion amon'g the Federal, State, and local levels of government. 

The special populations, the Vermont Vocational Association 
definition of special populations includes persons who suffer from 
economic or educational disadvantage, individuals with handicaps, 
and persons with limited English-speaking ability. Approximately 
one-third of Vermont students enrolled in our vocational programs 
are from these special populations. The VVA endorses a special 
title within the act that would make funds available to provide 
se^ices for these populations to enter into, to" succeed in, and to 
biS^nefit more fully from vocational education. • 
^ The VVA recommends that the present level of set-aside money 
for handicapped and disadvantaged populations be maintained. 
That is, 10 percent for handicapped and 20 percent for disadvan- 
taged. Furthermore, we recommend that 60 percent of these set- 
aside moneys be delegated to each of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped subparts respectively. The remaining 40 percent to be di- 
vided among those special populations of each State based on the 
individual State s needs. 

The State advisory organizations, currently there are three sepa- 
rate State level organi/iations that function in an advisory capacity 
to the executive branch of State government for vocational educa- 
tion and training programs. They are. The State Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education, the 107 Planning Committee, and Man- 
power Training Council. 

The above three are mandated by the present 1976 amendments 
to the act. With these three major State committees advising the 
executive branch of State government about employment and 
training programs, there is obviously potential for a duplication of 
effort. . ^ 

If the current provisions of the act addressing national. State, 
and local advisory councils are carried forward to the reauthorized 
act, the VVA recommends that a federally funded sti^y beacon- 
ducted to assess the effectiveness of national. State, and local adyi- 
sor> councils in meeting the purposes specified in the current pro- 
visions of the actf 

Governance of vocational education and training, understanding 
that States hold the responsibility to conduct their educational pro- 
grams as they see fit, the VVA recommends that Federal legisla- 
tion provide incentives for development of exemplary vocational 
governance systems. 

The VVA recommends that the reauthorization legislation adopt 
rules and regulations on the issue of governance of vocational edu- 
cation and training. These rules and regulations should outline the 
procedures through which States will provide for careful study of 
present situations, detailed description'^ of exemplary governance 
system, management goals, change activities with roles of responsi- 
bility assigned and a review process through which positive change 
will occur. 

Sex equity, during 1979, women represented 44.1 percent of the 
employees covered by the Vermont unemployment compensation 
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law. Unemployment in 1979 among women was estimated at 5.7 
percent compared with 5.1 percent for the total Vermont labor 
forte. In 1979, women represented 82.2 percent of VermcJnt s cleri- 
cal workers, but only 8.4 percent of all craft workers. And durinjg 
the same year, 64.4 percent of all service workers were women, biit 
only 29 percent managers and administrators. Specific information 
regarding women's wages in Vermont is hard to accumulate, but 
median earnings for year-roynd full-time U.S. workers indicated 
the median salary for women was 59.7 percent of that for men. 

Increased enrollment in nontraditional programs for women ap- 
pears to have gained considerable impetus with the passage of the 
1976 vocational education amendments. The Vermont Vocational 
Association supports the initiative in title II of the 1976 amend- 
ments and strongly recommends the continuation of these initia- 
tives in the reauthorization of the act. ' - 
, Vocational teacher inservice training, teachers in Vermont need 
an incentive program to remain technologically current in their re- 
spective fields. Rapidly changing technology is included in every 
ftrjferam area of vocational education. A major problem in teaching 
for employment in business, industry, agriculture, and labor is that 
our teachers soon find themselves out of touch with the latest inno- 
vations and technological advances being used in Vermont's public 
and private sectors of employment. ' 

The Vermont Vocational Association recommends that a nation- 
al priority be established within the act to upgrade our vocational 
instructors by providing the incentives for keeping up to date in 
their respective teaching'areas. ' 

Evaluation and Research of Vocational Education. I'ederal legis- 
lation has played an important role in the development of State 
and national research systems. The 1976 Federal mandates con- 
cerning evaluation of programs were particularly helpful to State 
and local agencies in determining the criteria and time lines for 
evaluating vocational programs. Research and program evaluation 
are the cornerstones for planning and development of approprpte 
vocational programs needed for continued employment training of 
Vermont's labor forces. ^ 

However, the roles of the State and local educational agencies 
and the State Advisory Council in carrying out federally-mandated 
evaluation activities afe unclear and have produced a duplication 
of effort. The VVA recommends that the State Education Agency 
have the sole responsibility for managing and conducting systemat- 
ic statewide evaluations of vocational education. Furthermore, the 
VVA recommends that the State Advisory Councils role in evalua- 
tion activities be to review the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
processes employed by the State Education Agency /3oard in evalu- 
ating vocational education programs and to analyze the outcomes 
of evaluation activities for the purpose of recommending State 
directions. 

In recognition of the importance of evaluation in locah program 
operation, the Vermont Vocational Association recommends that 
future vocational legislation place an even greater emphasis on lo- 
cally based program evaluation efforts. Provision which encourage 
local education agencies to integrate • evaluation into ongoing pro- 
gram planning and operational processes would help insure that 
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high quality and responsive vocational education is occurring in 
local communities throughout the Nation. Furthermore, it is rec- 
ommended that moneys be targeted for State education agencies, 
(a) to assist local schools or vocational centers in strengthening lo- 
cally-based evaluation efforts, and (b) to assess the efficacy of local- 
ly-based evaluation systems. - 

I thank you on behalf of our membership for giving the opportu- 
nity to talk to you and hope that this helps in your efforts to create 
legislation or to amend the present amendments. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Frasier follows:] 
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Statement or the Vermont Vocational Association, Presented by Jim Frasier 

Jhe Vermont Vocational Association would like to 
recognize and thank Senator Stafford for his support of 
the Department of Education and of Vocational-Technical 
Education. We urge your continued support of the Department 
of Education and the placement of all aspects of Vocational - 
Technical Education within that Department. . ~ . ^ 

The Vermont Vocational Association (VVA) advocates that 
a system of voca^tlonal education programs continue to be 
available to a wide ran^e of students from the secondary 
level » through the post-secondary level » and to the adult 
level. 

Vertnont studies of secondary vocational education 
graduates have shwnthat one year after high school' graduation 
9 of every 10 youth who complete a vocat1(S?hal program and are 
available for employmant are working fgll time. Half of these 
vocational program completers are employed full time In an 
occupation directly related to their vocational education 
training. Vennont vocational programs provide worker^ who 
contribute to the development and the stability of Vermont *s 
econoiny. Vermont vocational educators are proud of their 
accompl 1shments> . ^ 

The VVA Is extremely concerned about how the Vocational 
Education Act will be amended'or written. According to the 
1980 census, Vermont Is one of the most rural states in the 
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courflry. There are only thrke other^sUtes that, report a 
lower per capita income than Vermont* Furthermore, one fifth 
of Q.ur school -aged children are from families at or below the 
povefty level. ) 

Fortunately for Vermont, the current Federal legislation 
has targeted funds for those in "most need" of vocational 
education experiences and assistance to becoifie employable. 
This targeting of funds has resulted In the cooperative use^ 
of Federal, State, 'and local funds to effect the delivery of T 
Vermont's vocational education.' (Table 1). Every Federal^ 
dollar spent in Vermont is matched with $11 of State and local 
dollars. Although this represents only about }2% of the total 
spent on Vermont vocational education, this Federal contribution 
of about $1.6 million has been. targeted for those individuals 
, and those localities inmost need of vocational education, 
services. (Table 2). 

An extensive and detailed effort to Identify the needs of 
vocational education has been developed by the American ' 
Vocational Association. The VVA is in basic agreement with the 
positions proposed on Reauthorization by the American Vocational 
Association. The most effective contributions the federal 
govemnent can make to State and local vocational programs, as 
identified by the Vermont Vocational Association, are expressed 
in the following seven priority areas of legislative concern: 
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State Board/ Agency 

The Vennont Vocational Association recofimends that 
the sole state agency/board retain Its present, function and 
identification within the Act In o'rder to continue^ the 
orderly administration of vocational education among the 
/ederal, State, and local levels of government, 

Special Populations 

The Vermont Vocational Association definition of 
special populations Includes persons who suffer from economic 
or educational disadvantage, individuals with handicaps, and 
person^ with limited English speaking ability. Approximately 
one-third of Vermont students enrolled in our vocational 
programs are from these special populations, the VVA endorses 
a special title within* th^-||i'th^t would make funds available 
to^provide services for these populations to enter into, to 
succeed in, and to benefit more fully from vocational education. 

The VVA recommends that the present leffel of set-asides 
money for handicapped and disadvantaged populations be maintained. 
That is, 10% for handicapped and Z0% for disadvantaged. 
Furthermore, we recocmend that 60 percent of these set-aside 
monies be delegated to each of the disadvantaged and handicapped 
subparts respectively. The remaining 40 pertent to be divided 
among those special populations of each state based on th 
Individual state's needs. 
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State Adyjsory Organizations 

Currently there are three separate state level 
organizations that function In an advisory capacity to the 
executive branch of state government, for Vocational 
Education and Training Programs* they are: 
* ...State Advisory Council for Vocational Education 

...107 Planning ComJittee 

...Manpower Training Council , ^ 

The above three are mandated by the^present 1976 ^ 
Amendments to the Act. With these thre^ major state 
ccxiwlttees advising the executive, branch of state government 
about employment, and training programs, there is obviously 
potential for a duplication of effort. 

If the current provisions of the Act addressing national, 
state, and local a(|;i^1sory councils are carried forWrd to the 
reauthorized Act, the VVA recarmends that a federa^lly funded 
study be conducted to assess the effectiveness of national, 
state and local advisory councils in meeting the purposes 
specified in the- current provisions of the Act. 



Governance of Vocational Education and Training 

UnSerstanding that states hold the. responsibility to 

condu(;t their educational programs as they see fit, the VVA 

reconnends that Federal legislation provide incentives for 
I 
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development of exemplary vocational governance systems, 

• c i 

Such governance systems, which ace particularly 

'appropriate to local/state conditions, should take Into 

account citizens* constitutional rights, effects on the 

f 

employment areas served, and efficiency In program and 
service delivery. In addition, such governance systems 
should consider: (a) articulation through succeeding levels 
of occupational preparation, (b) effective prograyri 
ev^luatidn and change management, (c) cost effectiveness » 
(d) planning and reporting at all levels, (e) effect of the 
interrelationships among agencies dealing with occupational 
preparation, anJ' (f) effects of the present governance 
system on vocational programs to include ancillary services. 

The VVA recommends that the'Reauthorization legislation 
adopt rules and regulations on the issue of 'governance of 
vocational education and training. These rules and regulation^, 
should outline the procedures through which states will 
"provide for careful study of present situations, detailed 
description of an exemplary governance system, management 
goaU, change activities with roles of responsibility'^assigned 
and a review process through which postlve change will occur. 

Sex Equity 

During 1979, women repcfisented 44.1 percent of the 
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employees covare^by the Vemont (inemp1oy!fi\nt Compensation 
Law. Uemployment in 1979 among Vermont women was estimated 
at 5i7 percent comparad with 5.1 percent for the total 
Vermont Ubor force. In 1979^ women represented 82.2 percent 
of Vennont's clerical workers' but only 8.4 percent of all 
craft workers ; and, during the satne year, 64.4 percent of 
all service workers -were women, but only 29.0 percent were 
fnanagers and a4ministrators. Specific inforr^tion regarding 
women' I wages in Vermont is hard to accum'uiate, but median 
earnings for year-round, full-time US workers indicated the. 
median salary faf''wornen\ was 59.7 percent of that for men. 

Increased enrollment in nontraditional programs for 
women appear^ to have gained consld^ble impetus with the 
passa^if^ the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments. The 
Vermont Vocational Association supports the Initiative in 
Title II of the 1976 Amendments and strfingly recommends the 
continuation of these initiatives in the reauthorization of 
the.Act. / 

Vocational Teacher Inservice Training 

teachecs- in Vermont need an incentive program to remain 

technologically current In ^eir respective fields. Rapidly 

changing technology is included in 6very program area df 
vocational education. A major problem J 
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In teaching for employment in business. Industry, 
agriculture, and labor is that our teachers soon find 
thenselves "out of touch" with the latest Innovations and 
technological advances being used In Vermont's public 4nd 
private sectors of employment, , 

The Vermont VocationaV Association recornnends that a 
national priority be established within the Act to upgrade 
our vocational instructors by providing the Incentives for 
keeping up-to-date In their respective teaching areas. 

# • 
Evaluation and Research of Vocational Education 

Federal legisation has played arj^^ll^ortant role in the 
development of state and national ^search systems. The 
1976 Federal mandates concerning evaluation of programs were 
particularly helpful to state and local agencies In detW>lQi Bg_ 
the critej^ia and time lines for evaluating vocational programs. 
Researctranci program.^valuatlon are the cornerstones for 
planning and development of appropriate vocational programs 
needed for cqntiniied employment training of V^nnont*s labor 
force* 

However, the roles of the state and local educational^ 
agencies and the State Advisory Council in carrying out ' 
federally mandated evaluation activities are unclear and have 
produced a duplication of effort. The. VVA rccocrmends that the 
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State Education Agency have the sole responsibility for 
managing and cooducting systematic statewide evaluations 
of vocational education, furthermore, the VyA recoamends 
that, the State Advisory CouncIVs role In evaluation 
activities be to review *the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the processes employed by the state education agency/board 
in evaluating vocatjonal education programs and to analyze 
the outcomes of evaluation activities'^for the purpose of • 
reconroendlng st^e directions. 

In recognition of the Importance of evaluation in loca| 
prograni operation, the V^pnont Vocational Association ' 
recoffmends that future vocational legislation place aj^ even 
greater emphasis on locally-based program evaluation efforts. 
Provisions which encourage local .education agencies to integrate 
evaluation into ongoing program planning and operational 
processes would help Insure that hgh quality anskrespisnsive 
vocational education Is occurring In local communities throughout 
the nation^ Furthenpore, It is recomnended that tnonies be 
targeted for state education agencies: (aj^to assist local ' 
schools or vocational centers In strengthening" locally-based 
evaluation efforts and {b) to assess the efficacy of locally- based 
evaluation systems. 
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TABLE 1 

WHO PAYS FOR VERMONT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 



Source 






78-79 


79-80 




$1,788,046 


$1,545,077 


$'1,420,377 


^.591,501 


State Dollars 


$2»603,663 


$2,993,159 


$3,59619^2 


$4,701,027 


Local Dollars • 


$4,200,935 


$4,727,706 


$5,257,697 


/ 

^$5.157. 778 
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, TABLE II 

t 

HOW FEDERAL DOLLARS ARE USED TO SUPPORT V£Rffi)NT VOCATIONAL EOUCATION 



^Mandated "Siet-Asldes" 
In Federal Law: 



Federal Dollars 
spent 1979-80 



1. Disadvantaged - SagO-JSS 

2. Handicapped 153»886 

3. Post Secondary & Adult Ed. 185,484 

4. Sex Equity 35,189 

Subpart- n - Basic Grants t 

1. Money to local districts 
to operate Vocational 
programs - corrects the 

Inequities of support $336,024 
■» 

2. "Local/State Administration 

(Including evaluation which 
\ Is mandated by law) 122,556 

^ Subpart MI - Program. Improvement 
^ State and Local Levels 

1. Research/Development , ' $ 60,144 

2. Curriculum 4,906 

3. Professional Development 136,575 
' 4.' 6uidance(Mandated 20$ of 

total of Subpart Ml) 50,000 

5. State Adminlstratiolf) - 
including evaluation which . 

Is mandated by law 22,438 

'Subpart IV - Special Projects for . 

- Disadvantaged Students $ 78,345 

Subpart V ^ Consumer/Homentaking 

1. Program operation in 

Depressed Areas $ 84,967 

2. State Administration 9,686 

3. Professional Development 

and Teacher Education * 36,734 
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Sfenator StXffohd. Thank you very much, Mr. Frazier. I am sure 
it will. 

The oext panelist we are happy to welcome before the committee 
is Dr. Susan Hasazi. have met beforfe, doctor. We are very 
happy you are here and we look forward to your testimony. 

Dr. Hasazi.- Thank you. I am glad to be here. - , , - 

Senator Stafford, I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
you and your committee for your continued support for programs 
which provide increased educational, vocational and personal op- 
tions for handicapped individuals. My testimony reflects the con- 
cerns of handicapped consumers, special and regular educators, as 
wel) as teacher educators. , 

In preparing this statement, I have spoken with the executive ^ 
board of the Vermont Coalition of the Handicapped which repre- 
sents 27 consumers groups which are here in Vermont, the Ver- 
mont Council for Exceptional CHildren, and the Vermont Associ- 
ation for Retarded Citizens. These groujps, in turn, have worked 
with their national affiliates, the National Council for Exceptional 
Children and the Coalition Of Citizens with Disabilities, to arrive at 
the positions outlined in this statement\ 

Over the past two decades, there has been an increased concern \ 
relative to the education and employment opportunities available 
vto ba^icapped individuals. This concern on the part of consumers, 
wBf^onals, citizens, and policymakers is reflected in key pieces 
of Federal legislation enacted since 1970. The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976, as well as Public Law 94-142, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, and sections 503 and/504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 speak to appropriate training programs 
that will lead to productive, meaningful and satisfying employ-, 
ment. However, in spite of these initiatives, there is evidence that 
handicapped individuals are not receiving yetlthe education and 
training necessary to acquire the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
which would increase the likelihood of obtaining employment 

Research over the past decade has provided strong evidence that 
a^nyone who can respond to stimulation can perform simple work 
Th^ studies indicate that the vast majority of handicapped indi- 
viduals can attain economic self-sufficiency given appropriate edu- 
cation and training while only 5 to 15 percent would have more re- 
strictive earning potentials. The President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped has reported that the^ork record of 
handicapped individuals compares favorably with the nonhandi- 
capped in many ways. The fact that handicapped individuals can 
succeed comparably to the nonhandi^pped in 'every type of em- 
ployment suggests that they should p&rticipate on an individual 
basis in all types of vocational programs. Unfortunately, a numl^r 
of problems presently exist in our vocational education delivei^ 
systems which often stand in the way of providing responsive voca> 
tional education for handicapped individuals. It appears that even 
though we have made some gains, there continues to be underre- 
presentation aSid segregation of handicapped individuals in voca- 
tional education at all levels. . \ 

As the final regulations for Public Law 94-482 now stand, voca- 
tional education is directed not to discriminate against handi- 
capped individuals on the basis of handicapping condition 

O 
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Although the vocational education *^1?&g4il^tions require that 
handicapped individualii have equaPaccesb to vocational programs 
and that reasonable accommodations must be made to meet their 
needs, actual program performance indicates that there is a dispro- 
portionate representation in the population being served at the 
adult, postsecondar> and secondary levels. While school districts 
are required to make the same options available toTiandicapped in 
dividuals that are also available to nonhandicap'ped persons, it is 
sometimes questionable as to whether,- or not this is actually hap- 
pening in practice This can^be evidenced in the data based on the 
BOAE annual State reports which injjicate that 2 percent of the 
total vocational enrollment J> niade up of handicapped students. 
Looking more closely at this 2 percent through the 1979 OCR na- 
tional t>urve>, one-third of the 2 percent handicapped is in separate 
vocational programs specifically developed for handicapped individ- 
uals In addition,' it appears that there is a trend to isolate handi- 
capped individuals, not *only in separate programs, but also into 
lower level occupational programs. One such example is that of all 
4:he individuals in the United States wha were receiving apprentice- 
ship vocational education in 1979, only 381 were handicapped. 

There are bume possible solutions tjhat we would like to suggest, 
Fir&^,^hat perhaps there*should be greater emphasis on the use of 
Federal resources. - \ . ♦ 

Next, req'uirerfieats should be established that handicapped indi- 
viduals should not be segregated unless it is clearly demonstrated 
on an individual basis that the nature and severity of the individ- 
lial's handicap, even with maximum support services, prohibits 
participation. i 

Second, it appears there is a disproportionate allocation of State/ 
local funds regarding handicapped individuals in vocational educa- 
tign. " " .1 

The State is m-andated to spend at least 10 percent of its Federal 
allotment under the act for handicapped persons to the maximum 
extent possible in regular education programs. These reflations 
direct each State to pa> up to 50 percent of the excess cost for such . 
programs and services. with State and local funds m^^tching the 50 
percent. As in Public Law 94-142, Public Law 94-482 "requires local 
educafionaf agencies to spends at^least the same amount qn handi- 
capped as on the nonhandicapped, prior to figuring tl^e excess 
costs. 

Federal funds represent about 10 percent of the total expendi- 
tures for vocational education. However, studies show significantly 
greater reliance on. Federal funds for providing services to the 
handicapped. The median match ratio for handicapped Individuals 
is $1 32 State 'local to-$l Federal, while the r 
nonhandicapped persq^s is $10 State/local/t] 
cates a 40-percent Federal reliance of all 

capped versus a 9-percent Federal reliance^ of all^funds going to 
nonhandicapped per^ns. The issue is equal benefits in terms of 
State and local dollars. j 

Some Stifles contend that it is a hardship for them and that they 
cannot provide the necessary match for the handicapped popula- 
^^^^^^^on. ^ \ 



median match ratio for 
) $1 Federal. This indi- 
funds going to handi- 
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Some possible bolutionb include increasing "the Federal set-aside 
for handicapped in each State to 30 percent, eliminate the match- 
ing requirementb for tJie excess cost of educating handicapped stu- 
dents, require that the added 20 percent handicap State set-aside 
be spent only on appropriate support .services to accommodate t 
handicapped individuals in regular vocational education programs 
Only 10 percent Of the Federal set-aside should be spent'on sepa- 
rate vocational education programs for handicapped persons 

Third, there appears to bfe some confusion regarding the defini- 
tfen of handicapped- individuals. Both Public 94-142 and 

Public Law 94-482 concur \^ith the definition of handicapped as de- 
scribed in the Public Law 94-142 regulations.^ 

Previous interpretations of the regulations by USOE had direct- 
ed States to count handicapped individuals'^in vocational education 
as those who were in .need of additional services. American Voca- 
tional Association takes the position that only thoSe handicapped 
students who cost more are to be counted in vocational education 
Thus, the question arises as to who is handicapped in vocational 
education-. . 

All handicapped students in vocational education who have, ac- 
cording to the State standards for Public Law 94-142, been evaluat- 
ed, diagnosed, and identified as handicapped, should be counted as 
recipients of vocational education. This is consistent with the exist- 
ing definitions and procedures regarding accountability for handi- 
capped individuals in the vocational educati9n data .systarn 

Last, there is a need for increased training opportunities for vo- 
cational educators regarding handicapped individuals Public Law 
94-142 requires States to insure inservice training of general, in- 
cluding Vocational; and speciM education and other personnel 
Public Law 94-483 requires that the plan for personnel develop- 
ment for vocational educators must be included in the State plan 
However, many vocational educators feel ill prepared to effectively 
teach handicapped individuals. This lacH of preparation also may 
cause negative attitudes* on the part of educators in t^rms of their 
willingness to admit handicapped students to their classes 

The criteria potential for awarding Federal dollars for personnel 
development should be based on a State's demonstration that pro- 
'gram rex:ipients have an established affirmative action program to 
recruit handicapped individuals, and that programs demonstrate 
capacity to provide instruction related to the needs of handicapped 
persons in vocational education. 

Research and experience have demonstrated that effective voca- 
tional education and training results in less dependence on public 
assistance. Handicapped individuals provided with effective voca- 
tional education and training can and do become productive, con 
tnbuting, independent citizens. We need to continue our initiative 
to provide increased education and training opportunities for 
handicapped individuals because it is at once human and cost effec- 
tive. I at^^H 

In terms of our Vermont experience, oenditor Stafford. I would 
like to share somd^ data with you that I was fortunate enough to 
get from our division yesterday which. I think, speaks to the 
unique effort that Vermont is making and has made. 
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In 1979, in our regular mainstream vocational programs there 
were approximately 234 young people in llth and 12th grade re- ' 
ceiving regular vocational instruction who were identified ^s handi- 
capped. 

In I98lt there were 413 young people in llth and 12th grade re- 
ceiving vocatfonal instruction in regular vocational programs 
which represents about 7 percent of the vocational education popu- 
lation, much more than th^national average, as you know. So I 
think Vermont has much^4l|fee proud' of, but we cannot stop herg. 
We also know, as a result of sOme recent studies by some peoplp 
\5!:h6 are working at the University of Illinois, Schneider, Rusch, 
Henderson, and Geske, that vocational education and training is 
cost effective, very cost effective. In fact, this is the first cost-bene- 
fit analysis study that has been reported in the literature and 
^ working with severely handicapped individuals relative to vocation- 
' al training can be. expensive. This research has" taken a look at 
what it Qosts to keep people dependent versus providing them :^ith 
vocational training. What they have discovered is that a handi- 
capped individual could be trained 10 times in their life in a rela- 
tively expensive one-to-one mode befpre it would equal the cost of 
keeping them dependent on public assistance. 

So again vocational education and training, we want it for our 
populatiop. As Arthur Ericson has mentioned, 90 percent of those 
students who graduate in Vermont from vocational programs are 
employed. This is exactly what consumer advocates want for handi- 
capped individuals ar\d why we are so concerned about maintaining 
the set-asides. We know it works. We know it is beneficial for indi- 
viduals and we believe it is beneficial for our community. 
Senator StAFFORD. Thaak you. We appreciate your testimony. 
N'oy/y before we go to a few questions for the panelists, Misa^ 
O'Brien, do you have any comments you w^ould like to make? 

Miss O'Brien. I have one, that I think that vocational educa- 
tion—I haye one comment that I would like to make, that vocation- 
al education, I think, is the best that has ever come. I think it is 
the best idea and I hope that it continues. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, 
(.Regarding the point you made, Susan, about the cost effective- 
^i^ss of educating handicapped children, I think that point needs to 
^e made over ana over again because I do not think very many 
people in the Nation or in Washington especially understand that 
-fact. ^ I 

I thank you for your stgjtement and now let us go to a few ques- 
tions I would simply remind the members of the panel that if,they 
would prefeV to answer these questions in writing rather than here 
today, it i^ agreeable to the committee^^and if ^ou should choose 
that course, we would pref^ your early answers in writing so they ^ 
can be made part of the hearing record. \ 

Kevin Kennedy first. Let me put a o6uple of questions to you. 

Would you describe in greater detail the composition of the State 
voc-tech advisory counciL that is, how many members do you haye 
and who currently serves on the council? * S 

Mr, Kennedy. Well, I would say there are ^2 members approjti- 
mately at any one time on the council. The specifics of the makeup, 
I would like to send along to you. I do not have that with me today, y 
^^-^nator Stafford. Fine, • fV^Z-Y 

pn i/^"he information referred to follows:] "7^ 
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voMONT Aovisorr counoi 

fOK 

VOCATIONAl.TICHNJCAl lOUCATlON 

(aO^ 22>2SSO 
in October 22, 1981 



Honorable Robert T. St*fi*ord 

U. S. Senate v > 



Dear Senator Stafford: 

At the legislative he^rlnr, which you conducted on October 12 
at V>r-iont College In 'JMr^^-l.-r* you ask«?d abcut t^e current 
nerbcrshlp structure of the -**vis&ry Council. »nd vhat the - 
Co-ncll Biffht envision »s a rc/ijed structare. -I appreciate 
y<yar invitation to present iho-e responses. In vrltlng to iupplc- 
zier.t ojflglnal statement . 

A uiesbcrshlp list Is eiclosej. The Council currently has 
■'Irtyono ccsbers. of vnlch twenty-one represent categories 
stioalated by federal l»w. A lajorlty of these representatl/e- 
are'froa various aspects of educstlon (higher education, sdccUI 
education* education atalnlstratlon, guidance, «tc.). Business 
Q-.d Industry have fev representatives; in f*ct, under current 
law, i; Is very difficult to achieve even olnliam representation 
froa tho«e groups. * a * 

In this state, the Council does voiW sloiely vlth the iovcr 
o"'ice In an effort to secure representation of conau.r.ef.: or 
vooatlon^a education— erp.a.ors of vocational prograa cosplctcrc— 
on tnc Council. 7ne renber^hip list Enclosed vlll show how c ate it 
one aid -cventcen are both oversubscribed to assure that buslrtccc 
and industry are» In fact, represented. 

' PcauthorUailon le^^iilatlon should address these Issues of 
menbershlp and represe-.tation. Advisory Councils should be struc- 
tuX^d to assure that the consuaer group-business. Industry, qtIcuI: 
and other such potential ©aployers— should constitute the ttiJoMiy 
ne=ibershlp. Input froa this &roup Is of great value In devclcrl.i/ 
•^ro^^ans relevant lo their needs. Testlaony froe business and 
Industry reprtsentatlvcs at the hearing reinforced the need for 
this type of Council structure- 
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The testimony also pointed out a real veakn^s in our 
educational system. Witnesses fron "business an<y industry , 
and from education revealed, explicitly *or implicitly, th.t 
nany educators who are not directly involved with vc^ .rioaal 
education have not yet learned that vocational education is, 
or should be, a viable ^educational option for all students^. 
All too often guidance counselors ,^^acadenic teachers, tnose • 
in higher education, even state departnent of educ^Aiion stcff 
view college as the only acceptable route to Job success — 
-particularly for the "good" student. This attitude iust be' 
changed. In Verinont, 'the Adviser/ Council has vcr.tc . very 
hard to promote the concept that vocational educatio: should 
be equally accessible to all students. Through its process 
of on-site program reviews throa^nout the state, the Council 
has involved a total of l66 persons, eighCy-four were direct 
representatives of business, industry or agriculture occupa- 
tions. Another sixteen were enploynent nanagers or counselors 
froa the Vermont Job Servict.. These people :'ecoanended 
repeatedly, as docunier.ted i' the Council's Annual Reports, 
that vocational education clc academic education have e^ual 
status and be equally accessible' to all. \ 

Finally, the point was ::ade at the hearing that better 
comauni cat ions are needed bet veer, the vocational education 
comunity and the business/iVKiustry coTjnunlty. Jn Vermont, 
through the program Yeview process mentioned at/ove and the 
concerted effort to secure representative membership, the 
Advisory Council has made very significant strides in actively 
involving thes» groups in iis total effort. One of -the 
primary reasons for the very exister.ee of state advisory 
-COur.cils vas to provide Cor.jress vich objective data about 
vociti<Fr*al education. In tr.ls sts^te, the Council has and will 
continue to .?arry out thii! .•'-r.dat.e by iriCluding in^^s efforts 
a wide represent(i^ion fror. the public and parti culaxv!Wtr.<. 
consaT.er groups . 

On behalf of the Verror.t Advisory Cou:;Gil for VocJlional- 
Technioal Education, I th-i:.'^ /ou for this opportunity fo pr^ent 
additional in:"orr.ation, and I ur.^e you and the members of your 
, committee to support reauthorization legislation which will_ 
include these' considerations. 

Respectfully, 



Kevil^i Kennedy 
Cnair^an 

KK/?1 . . 

Enclosure 

cc: Bruce Post . " 
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C . rv 1: Reprcs>on: . ..'^i ^ ^ * 

Sr»rini;:ic.v., wr • 

\ ^ Now SlX -.ar . . . . \ , 

.\.:iionai Lire In»»-r:incc- Co-panj* 

M.>r.cpcMor, \orroa: 05(>i,2 229-3333 

'..'OLCOTT lA 'A'S, i>;rccccr 
Apprer.tioo:>nip i Train'.nj; Bureau 
t-.S. Ocparir-cn: or Lab of 
% fcJcrai Bull<Jing . 

Bjriingtdn, Vermont OSiOi ' 951-6278 

SANDRA DRAg6n\ Cox.-aissior.or 
Dopartnicnc of Eapioyri^i^.t i Train ins 

P.O. Box 483 . , * 

Montpciier, Verconc 05oo- ^ 229-0311 



C>i:o s^r> 3: Repr^:5enc^ agricuicurc — 



C»:.-t'or^' ^: K prciv*.nt industrial xiUvJ .. >>v\c .i . ..sv.*-,.- 

C. I* . ::L■i.SUY, •S^^ rv .-ry 

. 0 > oi DoVw-10|>r .. ^ v;^'.v»...-Cy A:f..." 

? ivi i..vir. C:i iv-o " . ^ 
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;;...r c^wC^tion, area vocational 
-r. * poscsecondary agencies 

pro^rar^ of vocacional or cechnical 



RO^Hf^T u'ONnK/\. i-ir*.o:or 

Vernon t Toc'inic-^ Coiio^o 
Randolph Center, Vorrionc 05C6i 



C.4;Ct»ory 7. 



Hav6 knowledge, e^porlencc, or quailf icadons vi&h voca^ .onai 

education buc not involved In chc Quolniscracion ot* siai^ 

or local programs — 
J 

OKORCE DUN'SMORE. Connissionjr 
Doparcrncnc ot A. riculiuro 
Stace Street 

Montpcii^r. Vor.-.o.ir 05602 82$-2;x3 

Caie^jory S: Arc f.iaiUvir wi;h ,^ . r^, of voccclonai education 'm 

cor*pr^rhor.s>:w *>v'CO.i-..r> .Ooli — 

Bas.o \r«,.i Vocati^ .;.u C».aicr 

*B.»rrc, \.rr-on: 05t)-i • 476-6237 



/ 



?l 0 \C:'; Si^J:, Dir^^..v.r 

f-v r.s0.i:*.cl, ?lac^"*.nc i A::i.rr.ativo Action 
C J." ^*-in Col It 
232 Scuih Viilar^l Strict 
't-.-^riiniiiton , W-r-^onr oiiOi 



658-OSOO 



, . Kipr^ .y'At \\>catiunai aa*l counseling services — « 

vS». r\ ic*. » t*I-ii. ; i A. , lu.it Ion 

!)s ill of I ^ : «. rr-.nia^ 

Ms>ii./^'rt».r. V^:,o.:t 0 t*.*l 22')-0iil 



V orroc : ior.u iiis: ; ; at ions 



D». '^ift. .11 or Cv^rr*. tt .on.i 

StJto Otiicc r^jiAwir.,;, U^terbury Cc^plcx 

Montpeilcr, Ver-^^ont 05v;0i 



241-2307 
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va.< ,0'.. 12: Voojiio;^al ccic'^icr t. ». ^ sn i-*:-: cuuc-i.onai agency -- 
t ?\TRIC1A BON0Z20LI, Area Ctii^i^.cv Coordinator 

BraJiord ID (Orar.^c Eaat) 

Bradford* Vcrsonc 05033 2-^2-52-5 

Category 13: Superintendencs or other adsiniscrators of loc-l - .^rion 
' agencies — 

OUN E.' ROBBINS, Super ir.tcndunt * 

Uc:oille North Supervisory Vr.lor. 

RFD ^'l ' 

Johnson, Veraonc O563o » 6^5-2207 ^ 

C-:<.gory l^: Currently serving on lojal -^z: sol board — 

P-TRICIA rOLLLTTv 
Sorls^grield Sci-oo. T-o-rd 
^i)arlotf Road • 
Srrint;fieid, Vorrron*. 05i>>> 885-53.- 

€..:,{;». ^ i5: Kwvresonc State Manpower S»..-v.c^-& cOwicii ^- , 

KKVIN KKNNEOY, Director ' 
* ; Ch.i^iplaia Valley Work ^ Traipini Pr:)^ra=i ^ 

p.v>. aox 185 

UinoOikl. Vencont 05-+0^ 655-2334 
/' ^ 

DOKOTHY EVAXS 

Inderhlll Center. Ver-.onc 8:^9-2225 

Catv'.trv aeprescnc school systens wiih iar,;o concentrations of persons 
w.,0 h^e specific acader.ic, ftccial,' ej;onor.ic, of.d cultural 
notds \4 of persons who luv*. si'i::;tvd, Eri;lish-spc«king 
V ability)— ; 

W, SCOW BLAXCIL\RD, Supcri;i:cn^<.rtt*^ 
t-vsox North Supervisory Inion 

Canaan, VornonC 05903 . ^ 266-3330 

»L.i.*..orv ii. Uor» 11 *Ich backjjround:, aad ^.v. r.onct^f m enpioycent and training 
pro^^rons, and who arc knouicJ » able vlth re.tpeCL to *hk -f.ociai 
experiences and problems oi sux dij»crinln3tion in Job training 
and cmploynenc and of scs stereotyping in vocational ^.ducation, 
incluJing voa^ who arc noribers of ninority groups and who have, 
in .addition to such backgrounds and experiences, special 
knowlodjie of the problcas of discrinir.ation in job training and 
cnployrsent against vonen vho are nccbers of such groups — 

MJ» STKPHASIE SMITH „ 
^ Biscuit Hill Faro " 

Woods tocTc, Veroonc 05091 457-2138 
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i>' r»^ Director '^ 

C\\X.XK'\lsn South i>upcrv*sorv Soi'.ooi District 
i'.O.^Box 551 

SliflDurne, Vtr-io^it O^AS: 085-2551 

JACQl/'EHNE NOI.AN*, Executive Vice President \ 
'Cabot Holi>ory 

Northt'ield, Vcrcosu 05663 % 485-6066 



K.\Y PA^KKnCN, Teaa Leader 
Bjrrc- S: rv . t 



229- .79 



f .v;>^c«.;ly or rcncaliy 



D^. »:i:H.\LO FCUF.R. C.;.iir 
\o^M:^onjl Tocisnxc»ii Di\is..aa 
Vrivultural E:^^ ir.ccr.r.^ i.i^J,i»^g 
Ir.xvorslty of \».r:ont 
?jriinfiton, Vor=:.^nt 05^0, 



handlcappcJ 



656-2Q01 



D=^. SfS.VN HASAZI 

College of Education ^ Social Services 
Spet^ial Education Arua 
tnxvorsity of Vor.'soni « 
Burlington, VEnsont 05^01 % 



65^-20^6 



V)'. Koproscnt th^; general public 

^ DAVID P1NKH.\M 

St.uo rnor.\;y Office 
^'ain Strvtt 

MontpeU^, Vermont 05602 

ChARLES yCHOLS, Jr. 
RO ''I 

, >iontpoller, Vermont 05602 



S2S-2393 



223-3315 



DALE I "AE, Director 

N*or:l». .-t ErspIovT^'ic i Trafiiin>> 0:ficc 
S:. J» ^ vury. W r-.o.'^.t 0:3Z« 



748-895i> 



Arc v\).M'. xon.i 1 cJuoatior, ; t^.^r.^^ — 

STLruiN* iiOLCiLV.D, rFA Stuo i.* K*.;iroSL.-^tat.vo 
If) i.:or~.ain Street 
BuriinAton, Vornont 05401 
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Mr. Kennedy. But it is a cross 'representation of private sector, 
the general public, economic development, other employment and 
training groups, agriculture, postsecondary education, and a wide 
spectrum of.the Vermont population th^t is represented. 

Senator Stafford. Do you think it fairly represents the various 
segments of our State economically and socially? , t , . , 

Mr. Kennedy. I think you can always work on that, and I thmk 
there are a variety of issues that you have to deal with in ^e geo- 
graphies of the situation and .getting the right populations in the 
right categories and that kind of thing, but I do think it is a fair 
representation. 

Senator Stafford. Very good. * 

Could y^u outline for us the specific impact the council has on 
vocational educational programs now offefed in Vermont? 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, I think one of the key impacts has to do 
with the planning process anti the accountability process. I have 
sat on a number of councils, including the State employment and 
training council, adult education, et cetera, «and I feej that the 
State advisory council for vocational education plays the most spe* 
,cific role in point by point reviewing the planning process and dis- 
cussing the planning process with the director of vocational educa- 
tion and the assistant director, and has a great de^^f input in 
that process, and also is represented on the 107 committee as part 
of the planning process. And I think the accountability process of 
going 'through after the fiscal year is completed in which the plan 
was' implemented to go through again on a point-by-point basis of 
the goals and objectives and specific ac1;iivities to meet those goals 
and say this is what you sa\^ you were going to do. What have ^oU 
done? Be able to evaluate that as to how we felt, whether that was 
appropriate or inappropriate, I think, is very important to the proc- 
ess. 

I think also the evaluation process that is taking place, I think 
the importance of that is that it is an obiective third party evalua- 
tion where members of the council from private industry and the 
general public have an opportunity to go into af^a^ vocational cen- 
ters to 'get a firsthand view of what is goin^^ at the center, to 
' talk to the instructor^ to talk to the stud^iils. We utilise' local ex- 
,x»erts in t'he field that we are evaluatinffiiny time to come in and 
4)^ak with us and also participate in that evaluation and I think 
that is a very "important part of the council's work. 
Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. - 
Now, could I address a couple of questions to you, Betsy? 
Ms. Kidman. You can. * ^ \ \ , 

Senator Stafford. As you know, there is cu^-rdr^y a s^-aside in 
the Vocational Education Act for guidance. andTtounse^ling pro- 
grams. What has been the effect of this set-aside on counseling pro- 
grams in Vermont? ' 1 r. Ti. "i. 
* Ms. KiELMAN. I am not sure I know its direct benefit.. I h^ve been 
in the State 4 years so part of my— saying as an individual, per^- 
haps I do not know if before it was there. ' 

My comments did not speak to increasing that per se but saying 
that if the block grant idea— I get very leery and nervous about 
that feeling, that councils are the vehicle jfds vocational education 
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for all the special interest groups out there. J did not really answer 
your question. 

Senator Stafford. Would you like to reflect on it for a little and 
respond in writing? We would be agreeable to that if you prefer. 

Ms, KiELMAN. I certainly will- reflect and see what I can find out. 

Senator Stafford. All right. I have one more question. 

What type of vocational programs do you offer in your school in 
Essex for handicapped students? 

Ms, Kielman/ Well, there are a number of— actually, there are 
two vocationalN^enters, Burlington High School and Essex. There 
has been the building trades, the building services program which 
was for students who had some real educational, intellectual sorts 
of handicaps and they could go into that at a little younger age, 
age 10, and they could learn custodial skills, whatever. 

I tWnk one of the biggest factors for all the programs has been a 
resou^e room, a person in both the area centers to take that indi- 
vidual, regardless of their deficits, and teach them, pull them out 
of the vocational class for an hour or two and instruct them 1 to 1 
in those vital skills^necessary for that occupational slot and to then 
.send them back, but. there is a great (fe^l of communication be- 

/tween the teacher and the resource room person. That is new. 
Essex just got someone last year but I see it— again, it is that 1-to-l 
person^^cpntact that^Yeally counts.' 
Senato^STAFFORD. Thank you very much. 

Jim Frasier, what is the role of vocational teachers on the State 
voc-tech advisory council? 

Mr Frasier. Each year we have an opportunity from within our 
ranks to noniinate a voting member from the association as a rep- 
resentative to the voc-tech advisory council. We have a guidance 
cdunselor who represents teachers on the voc-tech advisory council. 
{ We are represented there. ' 

\ Senator Stafford. In your testimony you recommended greater 
^ffort to keep teachers informed of changing technology. 

Do you know of any program already ekisting which promotes co- « 
operation between schools arid industries to keep up with changing 
technology? ^ . ' 

Mr Frasier.' I do not know of any one particular ^rogrhm inside 
the State. But, speaking as a teacher, I do know that t^fei^ers th\t 
have a very active local advisory committee very oftep^are kept- up 
to date by way of constantly visiting business people* and having 
business people come into their classrooms. An example of that for 
long standing has been, tor example, t^e agricultural group where 
there is a constant exchange, FFA, [Future Farmers of America] 
being active at ajjl levels. ^ ^ 

In Rutland, /or example, there is a machine trades program. One 
person, Steve Jeski, has a very active local advisory council that 
comes into the classroom and evaluates stu(Jents* progress, an(j he 
constantly is in the business community. In facti- they are kying to 
steal him all the time. Tl^ey would like hini'to train their people* 
So there are those kinds of activities but I do not know of a specific 
kind of program. I will try to find out and respond to that. * * 

Senatoi<STAFFORD. Thank you very much. 
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Dr. Hasazi, some witnesses have suggested here today thatnhe 
Congress eliminate the Federal set-asides in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. 

In your#view, what would happen to special needs groups such as 
the handicapped in the absence of the set-asides? 
* Dr. Hasazi. Well, Senator Stafford, although sdine of my col- 
leagues here today have said that in Vermont, since we have been 
doing such a good job, that we will continue to do that. I am not 
sure that that is the case all over the country, and I am also not 
sure that even in Vermont that is the case because I think that al- 
though our educators and directors and administrators are certain- 
ly people of good will and have demonstrated, in fact, that they do 
care about handicapped individuals, there are so many Competing 
' interests that we all need to respond to. 

I can' point to one piece of data that I am sure of, and that is 
-with tiie set-aside and with Public Law 94-142. I know that the 
r\umbers of handicapped children and youth in our schools receiv- 
ing vocational education have increased, and there is nothing like 
- • data to hold 'on to. 

Mr. Frasier. Can I add to that personally? 

Senator StAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. Frasier. My experience in vocational education since 1969 
here in Vermont has been working with disadvantaged youth, I ^ 
started in Brattleboro and I went to White River where I presently 
am. 

My major* concern in hearing people talk about the set-asides 
going away is that I initiated the program of the disadvantaged in 
White River with Ed Allen, who was the director that served there . 
Those are now in every center, except one, so disadvantaged stu- 
dents^n get help. 

The^resource room idea of having teachers available for the 
handicapped is brand new. I think if we were really honest, if we 
said the set-asfdes were not there, we would not have resource 
rooms. In .talking to teachers, teachers need those individual re- 
source rooms. If we do away with set-asides and go to a block 
grant, my real feeling is that in thiS State we would not continue 
to resource rooms. All the research showed about the 1963 act th^ 
did not have set-asides, studies initiated by Congress, and, eventu- 
ally, with the Olympus Committee report, which was a national as- 
sessment of the disadvantaged and handicapped. States did not 
serve* the handicapped and disadvantaged. 

We would lose, in effect, our general support of prtj^ams in this 
State for a long time. So, if we do away with the set-asides, I am in 
complete agreement with Dr. Hazasi here, I think loss of support 
for the handicapped and disadvantaged is going to happen. 

Senator Stafford. All right. 

Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy. In the State Advisory Council testimony, we spoke 
to the set-asides, and I think the key to that was the redtape in- 
volved with administering those kinds of funds, and not that ther^ 
was not strong concern on the part of the council to see that those 
populations were served. 

The council sees its role possibly involved with the State plan*' 
I rling process to assure that those population be served and to act in 
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the planning capacity and evaluation capacity to verify that lhat is 
being done, and that the key issue here is the redtape involved and 
not serving those populations. 

Senator Stafford. Well, thank you all on the panel and you, 
Miss O'Brien, too, for helping the committee this morning. We ap- 
preciate it very much. I can assure you that the full subcommittee 
and the full committee will pay considerable attention to what you 
have told me here for them. , . . 

I think we haye got off to a good start by starting the hearings 
here in Vermont, and I am very grateful to you and all of the other 
panelists who joined us this morning. - 

If there is nothing further, the Subcommittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities is recessed, subject to call of tke Chair. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed, subject to the call of the 
Chair.] 
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